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NuMBER 1. 


A BEAR LIFE STORY. 


CHAS. S. MOODY, M. D. 


‘‘Siah Tatoosh’’ is a lone peak stand- 
mg among the foothills of the Idaho 
Bitter Roots. The Indians named it 
thus on account of its isolated situa- 
tion. All about the foot of the giant 
hill stretch the leagues upon leagues of 
dense pine and fir forest. Half way up 
the seamed and rocky sides the trees 
struggle in their attempt to clothe the 
old mountain with verdure. Upon the 
north side a deep, rocky cafion cuts its 
way nearly to the summit. Down this 
cafion in the springtime the waters 
from the melting snows rush in a brown 
tide, carrying rocks and logs before it. 

The half sides of the mountain are 
covered with thickets of berry bushes 
which in the summer furnish feed for 
innumerable bears that congregate there 
to feast upon Nature’s bounty and lay 
by store of fat for the winter fast. It 
was not many years ago that a great 
black bear came and chose the north 
side of the mountain for her feeding 
ground. So savage was she that none 
dared contest her right, so all the berry 
season she sojourned and fea upon the 
luscious berries that hung in great dark 
clusters from their stems. Any even- 
ing at sunset an observer might have 
seen her issuing from the deep, dark 
cafion, where she“had lain all day, and 
proceed to the berry field, where she 
wallowed down the bushes and ate until 
she eraved no more. The same observer 


might have seen her broad track beside 
the spring that bubbled up from the 
roots of the old cedar in the bottom of 
the cafion, and he would have known 
her to be a bear of great size. Where 
she seratched upon the side cf a burnt 
snag to break off her growing nails was 
higher than any other bear had ever 
scratched. No human saw these things, 
however, for there was no human eye 
to see. The virgin forest was as yet 
untouched by the settler’s ax, nor had 
the timber cruiser yet passed that way 
with his estimates of the timber wealth 
that towered all around. Away off upon 
a distant stream, beside a narrow 
meadow stood a little house which was 
the home of a man who spent the win- 
ters in this region trapping and hunt- 
ing. Even this was deserted now, and 
the wild things had nothing to make 
them afraid. 

Thus passed the summer. The fall 
rains came and washed the few remain- 
ing berries from their stems, the bears 
all deserted the berry fields and re- 
turned to the higher mountain land. All 
save one. Our old bear who had fared 
so finely upon the north side of ‘‘Siah 
Tatoosh,’’ finding things so much to 
her liking, decided to remain. The 
berries being all gone she turned her 
attention to other sources of food sup- 
ply. Beneath the rotting logs that lay 
upon the hillsides were the nests of the 
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A BEAR LIFE STORY. 


CHAS. S. MOODY, M. D. 


‘‘Siah Tatoosh’’ is a lone peak stand- 
img among the feothills of the Idaho 
Bitter Roots. The Indians named it 
thus on account of its isolated situa- 
tion. All about the foot of the giant 
hill stretch the leagues upon leagues of 
dense pine and fir forest. Half way up 
the seamed and rocky~sides the trees 
struggle in their attempt to clothe the 
old mountain with verdure. Upon the 
north side a deep, rocky cafion cuts its 
way nearly to the summit. Down this 
eafion in the springtime the waters 
from the melting snows rush in a brown 
tide, carrying rocks and logs before it. 

The half sides of the mountain are 
covered with thickets of berry bushes 
which in the summer furnish feed for 
innumerable bears that congregate there 
to feast upon Nature’s bounty and lay 
by store of fat for the winter fast. It 
was not many years ago that a great 
black bear came and chose the north 
side of the mountain for her feeding 
ground. So savage was she that none 
dared contest her right, so all the berry 
season she sojourned and fea upon the 
luscious berries that hung in great dark 
clusters from their stems. Any even- 
ing at sunset an observer might have 
seen her issuing from the deep, dark 
cafion, where she“ had lain all day, and 
proceed to the berry field, where she 
wallowed down the bushes and ate until 
she craved no more. The same observer 


might have seen her broad track beside 
the spring that bubbled up from the 
roots of the old cedar in the bottom of 
the cafion, and he would have known 
her to be a bear of great size. Where 
she scratched upon the side cf a burnt 
snag to break off her growing. nails was 
higher than any other bear had ever 
scratched. No human saw these things, 
however, for there was no human eye 
to see. The virgin forest was as yet 
untouched by the settler’s ax, nor had 
the timber cruiser yet passed that way 
with his estimates of the timber wealth 
that towered all around. Away off upon 
a distant stream, beside a narrow 
meadow: stood a little house which was 
the home of a man who spent the win- 
ters in this region trapping and hunt- 
ing. Even this was deserted now, and 
the wild things had nothing to make 
them afraid. 

Thus passed the summer. The fall 
rains came and washed the few remain- 
ing berries from their stems, the bears 
all deserted the berry fields and re- 
turned to the higher mountain land. All 
save one. Our old bear who had fared 
so finely upon the north side of ‘‘Siah 
Tatoosh,’’ finding things so much to 
her liking, decided to remain. The 
berries being all gone she turned her 
attention to other sources of food sup- 
ply. Beneath the rotting logs that lay 
upon the hillsides were the nests of the 
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woods mice, or else the homes of great 
red ants. These logs she turned over 
with her powerful paws and devoured 
the frightened habitants that were rush- 
ing so wildly to shelter. The hornets 
built their paper homes upon the berry 
bushes and these she would euff apart 
and lick up the fat white larve despite 
the angry protests of the enraged par- 
ents. Down at the foot of the mountain 
lay a little lake inhabited by thousands 
of green frogs, who awoke the echoes in 
the forest at night with their croaking. 
Nothing pleased the old bear better 
than to creep up behind some great 
green fellow as he sat sunning himself 
upon a moss-covered log and sweep 
him far out upon the land, then pounce 
upon him like a kitten at play. All this 
feeding was, however, only in a spirit 
of restlessness, for had she nothing 
more to eat until winter came still 
would she have been very fat to enter 
the winter sleep. All bears become -very 
fat during the summer and utilize it to 
sustain life during the cold season. 
November came and with it the cold 
of frosty nights and the turning of the 
leaves. Instinct warned the old bear 
that it was time to be seeking a winter 
home. Half way up the mountain-side 
some long past hurricane had uprooted 
a great cedar tree that had grown in 
the bottom of the deep cafion. The 
long roots carried with them much of 
the soi! and the rocks, leaving beneath 
the tree trunk a cavity that, with some 
labor upon her part, the old bear hol- 
lowed out into a snug den. This she 
lined with moss and dried pine needles. 
One day the winter king came riding 
down from the Northland and spread 
a deep white blanket over the landscape. 
The old bear retired into her den and 
eurled up for the long sleep. Day after 
day and night after night the snow 


sifted down and the winds gathering it 
up swept it into every hollow and 
erevice, burying all beneath the 
fleeey mantle until the whole world 
was one seeming great white blanket. 
There was one root of the old cedar 
that stood tall and erect like a spire. 
This was a vantage point for a great 
snowy owl that perched thereupon 
the long winter nights, and with 
wide observant eyes watched for a 
feeding snowshoe rabbit. For hours 
would he sit here erect and silent, his 
white body blending with the surround- 
ings. Then his alert gaze would fall 
upon another white furry body nib- 
bling at the undergrowth, the broad 
white wings would unfold, a wraith in 
velvet would settle down upon the feed- 
ing bunny, a set of knife-sharp claws 
would reach down and the old owl 
would return to the spire, a feast in his 
talons. 

The white weasel hunting for a sleep- 
ing grouse would sniff the tainted snow 
and dive down to peer at the sleeping 
bear. 

Often the gaunt gray wolf would 
pause ebove the den and scent the air. 
Raising his head he would send a long- 
drawn, chilling howl down the wind. 
freezing all the woods folk into immo- 
bile statues. No sound in nature can 
equal in paralyzing force the night hun- 
ger call of a gray wolf. The wild ani- 
mals are chilled into images until the 
menace is past. Little the old bear 
recked of these woods tragedies that 
were passing on above her, for she was 
locked in the lethal sleep of the winter 
solstice. 

She slept away the winter and awoke 


late in February, stirred by the instinct — 


of creation. The stork was coming to 
that lonely den on the mountain-side 
and she must make ready for his ar- 
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rival. One day she pulled the hair from 
her breast and made of it a furry bed. 
The stork came. The ever-mysterious 
mystery of birth was re-enacted and 
two little furry beings hardly larger 
than kittens lay cuddled upon the bear 
mother’s warm bosom. The babies grew 
and thrived, tugging all day at the pa- 
tient breasts until the mother grew 
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sun and the chinook wind joined 
hands to melt the snow. It grew gray 
and became rotten. One day the roof 
fell in and, looking out, the mother bear 
iliscovered the blue vault of the sky. 
She scrambled out, leaving the little 
ones in the den, and started in search 
of food. It was a barren world that 
met her gaze. Snow, snow everywhere 
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“It was this little house that gave forth the taint of fresh meat.” 


gaunt and lean. Every day she sniffed 
anxiously at the snow roof and hoped 
for the coming of the spring. True, she 
might have effected an escape with her 
sharp claws, but her woods lore told her 
that it was yet too early, that there was 
no food yet to be found in that wide 
waste of snow. 

The winter broke at last. 


The warm 
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and not a thing to sustain life. All day 
long she wandered over the mountain- 
side and when dark came she crept back 
to the waiting babies beneath the cedar. 
The next day she found a few wild on- 
ions around the base of the rock cliffs 
near the top of the mountain and these 
she greedily devoured. 

There came a day much warmer than 
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any others had been. The sun on his 
northward journey had now risen so 
high that his rays were beginning to be 
felt. A tiny brown stream began to 
trickle off the rocks and follow down the 
deep cafion. By noon the stream had 
grown quite wide and was lapping at 
the snow barrier that shut in the little 
bears. As the sun sank behind the hills 
the snow barrier crumbled away and let 
in a rush of water. The little fellows 
awoke to find themselves in a whirlpool 
of raging water. Frightened almost to 
death they scrambled out and sat upon 
the old cedar log that lay far above the 
angry flood. Night came and the poor 
little chaps clung there waiting for their 
mother, hungry and half frozen. Alas, 
never more would that great furry af- 
feetionate mother come again to the den 
beneath the old cedar. 

That morning the old bear had found 
no food near the den. In her search she 
left the mountain-side and wandered 
far into the valley. At length she 
reached a little meadow beside a stream, 
where there was no snow. Before trust- 
ing herself to approach the open ground 
she paused to investigate. Throwing up 
her head she sniffed in all directions. 
She was just about to turn and re-enter 
the forest when the unmistakable taint 
of meat floated to her nostrils on the 
air. Again she sniffed and again it 
eame. Cautiously she left the shadow 
of the wood and crossed the narrow 
meadow. Upon the further side stood 
a little hut, cunningly devised of logs, 
roofed over with great slabs and 
weighted down with heavy stones. It 
was this little house that gave forth the 
taint of fresh meat. Yes, there was 
meat there. That meant life for her, 
life for the little ones at home. The 
house was the handiwork of man, but 
the man seemed nowhere about. Cau- 


tiously she approached, the taint all 
the time growing stronger. The hungry 
creature champed her jaws and the 
slavers ran from her lips, so eager was 
she for the feast. The cravings of her 
stomach overcame her natural caution. 
She rushed into the little house and 
seized the tempting bait. Holding it in 
her mouth she attempted to back out. 
When the string tightened u pulled the 
trigger and the narrow door {eil behind 
her with a clang. With a roar of rage 
and fear she let fall the meat and at- 
tempted to turn. The house was so 
narrow that to turn were impossible. 
Then she gave vent to her rage by tear- 
ing great pieces out of the close-set logs 
with her powerful teeth. All day she 
labored in vain to escape, nor lost she 
her courage until night’s shadows fell 
and covered the world in darkness. The 
thought of the little ones starving on 
the mountain-side came to her and she 
lifted up her voice like Hagar in the 
wilderness; it may have been a petition 
to the God of us all, both man and bear, 
for aid—who can say that it was not? 
All through the silent night she lay 
there gazing at the distant stars 
through the spaces between the logs. 
With the first streak of dawn she re- 
newed her vain efforts to escape. At 
last, exhausted, she sank to the floor 
and lay with her head between her 
paws and only the heaving of her gaunt 
sides told of the storm of passion within. 

Once more the sun set out upon his 
journey. He rolled up the eastern 
slope and started rolling down the 
western. The noisy blue jay come and, 
peering in at the captive, voiced his 
sentiments from a near-by tree. The 
little brown squirrel ran over the house 
and went chattering away in fright into 
the distant wood. It was im the late 
afternoon that the old bear stirred. 
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Her delicate sense of smell detected an 
enemy. It was the hated man-smell 
that came to her. She half raised her- 
self, every hair upon her back stood 
erect with hate and anger, the low gut- 
teral growls seemed to come from deep 
down in her soul. A man with a gun 
and a dog was approaching from the 
farther side of the meadow. He was 
coming to inspect the trap tliat he had 
builded for the bears, and so cunningly 
baited with fresh meat, knowing their 
hunger when they first awake from 
their winter sleep. The dog had already 
scented the captive bear and was baying 
in an eestacy around the pen. The man 
seeing the door down, hastened onward. 
With bloodshot eyes the caged creature 
was swaying from side to side endeavor- 
ing to reach her enemy, the dog. She 
paid but little heed to her greater en- 
emy, the man. He pushed the muzzle of 
his rifle between the logs and awaiting 
a favorable opportunity pressed the trig- 
ger. There was a muffled roar, a scream 
of almost human pain and despair, as 
the huge creature felt the impact of 
the bullet. She sank down slowly, 
dropped her great shaggy head upon 
her paws, sighed heavily and the little 
ones crouched upon the old cedar on 
the mountain were motherless. 

The man dragged the slain animal 
into the light and his woods lore told 
him at a glance that the poor creature 
was a mother, and more, that her cubs 
were but a few days old. For a mo- 
ment he was sorry that he hal slain the 
animal, but her rich coat of fur soon 
quieted his conscience. Hastily he 
stripped off the skin and rolling it into 
a neat bundle set out for home. It was 
late at night when he reached his abode, 
some miles away from the mountain. 
That night as he sat over his fire the 
thought occurred to him that he might 
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find the little bears and capture them. 
Well he knew where the bears make 
their winter homes and where they 
bring forth their young. With the com- 
ing of dawn he called his dog and sei 
out in the direction of the mountain. All 
day he searched in every favorable 
place without avail until the declining 
sun warned him that it was time to re- 
turn. He was now upon the_ opposite 
side of the mountain from his home. 
He descended the hill half way and 
turned homeward. His route lay across 
the cafion, wherein was the home of 
the little bears. It was almost dark 
when his dog, who had been chas- 
ing rabbits in a doggish fashion, espied 
the little bears still crouched upon the 
old eedar. The dog set up such a 
elamor that it attracted the hunter’s 
attention and he went to ascertain the 
eause. He stuffed the hungry little 
chaps into his Mackinac coat despite all 
their scratching and set out at a rapid 
pace for home. When he reached his 
cabin he deposited them upon the floor, 
while he proceeded to light a fire. They 
lay close together blinking at the bright 
firelight wonderingly. Condensed milk 
is not the best kind of food for 
baby bears, but it was all the man had 
and the little ones being very hungry 
soon learned to eat it and even grew fai 
upon such. diet. Bruck and Nina he 
named them and many hours did he 
spend teaching them cunning tricks. 
They became very affectionate and 
would follow him like a pair of well- 
trained dogs. Spring waned and sum 
mer came and with it the warm days. 
Nina was never so strong as her brother 
and she soon became ill. Day after day 
she pined and declined her food. At 
last she refused to leave the little nest 
that the trapper had made for them in 
the corner of the cabin. One morning 
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“It took but a few months to transform the sunny little 
chap into a surly, morose creature.” 
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he heard a mournful little sound issuing 
from the nest and when he looked Nina 
was curled up in the corner with her 
paws over her head as though asleep, 
quite dead. Poor little Bruck was dis- 
consolate all the day, wandering about 
the house and yard, calling in pitiful 
tones for his lost mate. For many days 
the little fellow grieved, then Time—- 
that healer of all our wounds—drew the 
mantle of forgetfulness over the mind 
of the little bear and he became cheerful! 
once more. He was happy in his moun- 
tain home, nor dreamed ever of the lost 
one on the mountain or the mother who 
came no more. Nor dreamed he that 
Fate had aught in store for him but this 
half wild life that he now lived. He 
had no means of knowing that for 
weeks the trapper had halted half way 
between his desire to keep him and 
his need of selling him. The man had 
grown attached to the handsome little 
fellow with his winning ways and was 
loth to part from him. Poverty, how- 
ever, was urging him, and the insist- 
ent tones finally prevailed. Bruck 
must be sold. At the foot of a 
great lake many miles away stood 
a large town where dwelt many who 
would pay a handsome price for the 
animal, and thither would they go. 
In the early morning they set out, the 
man and the bear. Little did Bruck 
dream that he was gazing for the last 
time upon his dear old mountains, was 
treading for the last time the trail .that 
led down’ to the spring, across the 
meadow, into the woods beyond and off 
to the distant unknown land. It was af- 
ternoon when they reached the town. A 
horde of noisy children just let out of 
school, ran shouting after the two as 
they progressed down the street. A 
pack of snarling curs barked and snap- 
ped at the heels of the frightened ani- 
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mal as he crouched at the feet of the 
only protector he knew. At length they 
paused upon the principal thoroughfare 
and soon became the center of a gaping, 
curious crowd. One cur more adventur- 
ous than his fellows made bold to sniff 
at the now much-frightened animal. 
With one sweep of his powerful paw 
the bear sent that canine whirling into 
the crowd with an ear hanging in rib- 
bons. Yet there was no anger in the 
heart of the animal. It was only fear 
that prompted his action. 

A saloon man offered a handsome sum 
for the animal and Bruck changed own- 
ers. It was indeed a sad day for the 
poor fellow when the change was made. 
There was no more happy life for 
him. Henceforth his portion was to 
be one of neglect and abuse—his mis- 
sion in life to furnish amusement for 
the loiterers around the saloon. He was 
chained to a post in the back yard and 
fed from the scraps of the table. It took 
but a few months to transform the sun- 
ny little chap into a surly, morose crea- 
ture, who tramped restlessly about his 
post watching an opportunity to do 
someone damage. He had but one 
friend in all that town and often the 
onlookers would be astonished to sec 
that man fearlessly approach the surly 
animal, who stood upon his hind feet 
and tugged at the chain to reach him. 
The observers did not understand the 
animal and they expected to see the 
man torn by the ugly brute. Such was 
not the case. The animal was only beg- 
ging for the good things that he had 
learned were always a part of that man’s 
visits. 

Autumn came, and with it the chill 
of frosty nights. The bear was now al- 
lowed to retreat beneath the stable and 
in sleep enjoy the only real peace he had 
known for months, All winter he slept, 
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nor awoke until the coming of the rob- 
ins in the spring. The melting snow had 
softened the earth and so loosened the 
peg about which his chain was secured. 
It was the work of only a few minutes 
for the strong animal to pull the stake 
and become free. Fx set out for his old 
home in the mountains, whose voice was 
always calling him. Impeded by the 
clog as he was it was only a short time 
until it was known that the bear was 
loose. A morbid crowd set out in pur- 
suit. They surrounded him and, driven 
to desperation, he climbed a small tree. 
Once among its branches he resisted 
all efforts to dislodge him. One fellow 
agreed for a certain number of glasses 
of liquor to ascend the tree and drive 
him down. Supplied with a stout club 
he climbed among the branches, the bear 
retreating until they had both reached 
the topmost boughs, the man some ten 
feet below. Further retreat being im- 
possible Bruck assumed the offensive. 
Displaying every ivory tooth in a malig- 
nant grin he charged down the trunk 
right at his tormentor. The discom- 
fited ‘‘lumber jack’’ dropped his elub 
and all but dropped himself in his laud- 
able haste to reach terra firma. In a tree 
Bruck had decidedly the advantage of 
the contest, a fact which he very well 
knew. Hunger at last drove him to 
earth however, and his capture was an 
easy matter. The poor creature was 
compelled onee more to take up his 
weary round of circling his post and 
tugging at his chain. 

The cheerful little robin came and 
builded her mud-walled home in the as- 
pen above his post. The sandpiper 
chose the marshy ground just below for 
her feeding place. The great fleets of 
water birds winged their way north- 
ward and the spring blossomed into 
summer. Every creature took to itself a 


mate except Bruck, and he was com- 
pelled to remain hampered to a post by 
a galling chain, silent and alone. A 
portion of food, a tub of water, were 
doled out to the captive, which hunger 
and thirst alone compelled him to ac- 
cept for there is no more cleanly animal 
than a bear. The heat of summer came 
and the myriads of insects tortured the 
animal until he was frantic from their 
attacks. All day he sat and fought the 
pests, all the time his temper becoming 
more morose and sullen, until it was 
really dangerous to come near him. Peo- 
ple called him a savage beast and clam- 
ored for his death. 

Once more autumn came and the 
creatures all prepared for the coming of 
the cold. The spotted sandniper that 
had fed her brood all summer on the 
marsh sped away first. Then the robin 
collected her family for the southward 
journey. Great flights of water fowl 
under the leadership of some exper- 
ienced old admiral went sailing away to 
warmer climes. The fingers of winter 
touched the leaves of the alders and as- 
pens and in a night blushed them to 
brightest crimson. The north wind 
hurled them from the branches and 
swept them into great burial heaps. No- 
vember came with chill of night that no 
furry coat, however warm, could’ quite 
keep out. Bruck shivered et his post 
and longed to seek his winter den. 

A day of Thanksgiving was pro- 
claimed and all the people made ready 
to return praise to Him who is the Au- 
thor of all our blessings. Every farm- 
yard was made to yield its quota of 
fattened fowl wherewith to grace a fes- 
tal board. Strange, is it not, that man 
eannot be truly grateful to his Creator 
unless he feast upon the slain bodies of 
some of that Creator’s children? An 
enterprising butcher of the town be- 
thought him that a juicy bear steak 
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would take the place of the time-honored 
turkey. He bought Bruck from his 
owner, who, to tell the truth, was grow- 
ing weary of his troublesome pet and 
was glad of an excuse to get rid of him. 

Enter the butcher armed with the 
tools of his craft to enact the last scene 
in the already sad drama. At his ap- 
proach the bear sat up and mutely 
begged for food. Yet Fate, seemingly not 
yet satisfied with all the disaster she 
had heaped upon the poor creature, re- 
served the supreme blow for the last 
moment of his life. It would have been 
mereiful to have slain the creature in- 





stantly, but such was not to be. The 
hand of the marksman bungled and the 
animal fell mortally wounded, writhing 
in agony. A wail broke from the suffer- 
ing animal that reached and touched 
the heart of his one friend, who had 
come to bid him farewell. One shot more 
and the poor fellow sank to earth and 
expired. The next day the dressed car- 
cass was displayed in the market place 
and many there were who carried home 
portions of it wherewith to grace a feast 


in Thanksgiving to Him who is the Au- 
thor of us all, the bear as well as the 
man. 


Plenty of them in Colorado—An old-time homesteader's 


cabin on the North Fork of the Grand Ri q 
Lake, Golo G ver, near Grand 


Photo by E. G. Buell. 
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A VISIT TO HOP! HOUSE. 





PENELOPE GLEASON KNAPP. 


Amidst the towering pines of the Co- 
eonino forest, in the wilds of Arizona, 
overlooking Bright Angel Trail, stands 
Hopi House, one of the most pictur- 
esque and fascinating structures over 
whose threshold any traveler ever set 
foot. Hopi House, or more correctly 
speaking, Hopi Village, is an exact re- 
production of an ancient Indian pueblo, 
known as the Pride of Oraibi, one hun- 
dred miles or more distant, as the crow 
flies, across the Painted Desert. 

Hopi House is a three-story affair, 
built in layers of flat stones firmly ce- 
mented with adobe, each story or apart- 
ment being terraced back sutiiciently to 
form a sort of roof garden in front. 
Here quaintly garbed Indians smoke 
eorn-cob pipes and, together with their 
wives and children, make moccasins 
eard and spin wool, weave and embroi- 
der bridal blankets and scarfs, braid 
vegetable-dyed mats, mould exquisite 
bits of pottery and build their sacred al- 
tars, all of which go to supply the col- 
ossal store rooms of Hopi House, where 
the finest and most expensive collection 
of Indian curios in the entire United 
States may be found. 

To enter the one door of Hopi House 
you_must ‘‘serooch a little,’’ for even if 
you are of small stature the Hopi In- 
dian is still smaller, and the door was 
made for him in far away Oraibi and 
transported over the desert on mule 
back. 

The first floor’ of Hopi House is de- 
voted exclusively to sale and work 
rooms, and a more unique and interest- 
ing spot cannot well be imagined. The 
cool stone floors thickly spread with 


both antique and modern Navajo blan- 
kets, the smooth adobe walls intersected 
with aleoves and niches, in which re- 
pose gourds and pottery of ancient de- 
sign, hooded fire places, where sacred 
fires are kept burning and the matchless 
altars, about which tradition has woven 
strange tales, are all here. 

The ceilings, composed of rude cedar 
rafters, overlaid with pifion brush, are 
profusely ornated with huge ollas (an- 
cient water pots), painted dolls, clus- 
ters of blue and pink corn and festoon 
upon festoon of scarlet peppers, the 
pride of the Hopi heart. 

Hanging in the wall spaces and 
draped over curious old stone seats are 
to be seen some of the finest and most 
intricately designed bridal robes, scarfs 
and dancing skirts known to Indian 
handicraft, while in artistic arrange- 
ment upon stone tables and shelves, and 
within glass cases and cabinets, are 
grouped totem poles from Alaska, Nav- 
ajo swastikas, big and little, together 
with aboriginal emblems from every 
known tribe of Indians. 

In one of the apartments, seated upon 
the hard stone floor beside their looms, 
are to be seen a group of Navajo women 
and girls carding and spinning wool 
and weaving blankets and rugs, amongst 
them Elle of Ganado and Marie, two 
of the most noted of the Navajo weav- 
ers; also Tsanspah, the seven-year-old 
daughter of the latter, who has already 
completed one blanket, a beautiful crea- 
tion of red and black, which the visitor 
may behold, but which money cannot 
buy. With what dexterity and cunning 
this tiny child harmonizes colors and 
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An Indian living room, 
Arizona. 


plies the shuttle! She has no model, no 
pattern, save that unfailing instinct of 
her race. For a bit of coin, the little 
girl selected carefully a strand of each 
of the yarns that she was so deftly man- 
ipulating, and gave them to the writer. 
Poor little Tsanspah, born to ply the 
shuttle throughout all the livelong days 
of her life, as her mother has done be- 
fore her; and whence the glory? What 
the remuneration ? 

The time consumed in weaving an or- 
dinary Navajo blanket, even by an ex- 
pert, is about three months, and that 
from twelve to fourteen hours a day, 
Sundays not excepted. For this they 
receive fifteen dollars per month and 
board themselves. Navajo weavers are 
all women, the men being employed at 
Hopi Home to sweep, dust, fold blan- 
kets and fashion swastika emblems, 


the Hopi House, Grand Cafion of 
Copyright, 1905, by Detroh rnotographic Co. 


wrist protectors and other erude silver 
ornaments. The Navajos live in hogans, 
or mud huts, consisting of one window- 
less room, in the center of which they 
build their fires upon the dirt floor, 
and there cook their frugal meals. 
There are no wood piles about the ho- 
gans. When a fire is needed the Indian 
gathers some pifion, or cedar twigs and 
branches, and the children lay the fire. 
Thus, from an opening in the brush roof 
(there are no conveyors), the smoke 
may be seen curling morning and even- 
ing, while the housewife prepares the 
food. 

The second floor, like the first of Hopi 
House, abounds in Indian curios, the 
main dissimilarity being that here the 
delver in Indian lore may have his cur- 
iosity entirely satiated, for not a sym- 
bol or insignia of any tribe seems lack- 
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ing. War implements, skulls, scalps, blue 
and drab flute altars, antelope altars, 
snake altars, kivas, relics of cliff dwell- 
ers, Mexicans, Alaskans and Aztecs, to- 
gether with the more modern symbols of 
Apaches, Utes, Navajos, Mojaves and all 
other known tribes meet the eye at every 
turn. Here also may be seen the noted 
Harvey collection of embroidered 
woolen sashes and antique Navajo blan- 
kets; likewise the Hopi ethnolographic 
collection and the Pomo basket exhibit, 
all of which were prize winners at the 
St. Louis exposition in 1904. 

It remains for the third and last floor, 
however, to show us the abiding place 
of the Hopis (‘‘ Hopituh,’’? meaning good 
or peaceful), better known as the Mokis. 
These little people are indeed peace- 
abiding and exceedingly primitive and 
unchangeable. Therefore, a visit to 


Hopi House finds them living exactly 
as they lived when in 1540 Coronado, 
the Spanish explorer, discovered them 
in far off Tusayan. Regardless of fash- 
ion, regardless of governmental pur- 
suasiveness, regardless of everything and 
everybody, they cling tenaciously to their 
ancient mode of living and their bar- 
baric, though impressive rites and cere- 
monies. 

By a small Tewa basket weaver we are 
welcomed into a low walled adcbe apart- 
ment, irregular and niched, thus forming 
many available crannies for antique pot- 
tery and curiously-wrought medicine 
bowls. From the brush-covered rafters 
here, a3 in the warerooms, hang ropes of 
red peppers, intermingled with chil- 
dren’s gaudy playthings, gourds, ollas, 
sacks and sacred meal, dance trappings 
and dried herbs, amongst them the gaura 
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Exterior detail, the Hopi House, Grand Cafion of Arizona. 
Copyright, 1905, by Detroit Photographic Co. 
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Main rooms, the Hopi House, Grand Cafion of Arizona. 
Copyright, 1905, by Detroit Photographic Co. 


parvifiora (antidote for snake bite), and 
the ever-present blue and pink corn. In 
the center of the ceiling, suspended by a 
cotton cord, sways the traditional 
feather, symbolizing the soul of the house 
and its dedication, while all about are 
shrines, tiponis (sacred badges), and 
barbaric ornaments, emblematic of pa- 
ganism. 

In one corner of every apartment is a 
hooded fireplace, about which are 
grouped men, women and children, 
moulding and burning pottery, mixing 
dyes, weaving mats and cooking cornmeal 
concoctions in quaint old stone vessels. 
At one side of the room, by herself, sits 
old Nampeyo, the most famous basket 
weaver of the Tewas. Corn in abund- 
ance is tierced about, and two or three 
pretty maids, their hair done in immense 
squash blossom whorls (emblematic of 


the Virgin), spend many hours during 
the day upon their knees before the 
mealing trough grinding the corn with 
which to make piki (a sort of wafer cake) 
that the housewife cooks upon long flat 
stones over the fireplace. A Hopi House 
is always cleanly and well kept, system 
being one of the Hopi’s strong propensi- 
ties. 

To visit this Indian pueblo is to be 
sure of a royal welcome from both the 
Harvey management and the Indians 
(provided you do not intrude upon the 
religious rites of the latter), and to 
come away conscious of having been 
entertained at one of the most primitive 
and unique structures in America. 

For some of the traditional points of 
interest in this sketch due credit is given 
George A. Dorsey, Ph.D., Curator of An- 
thropology, Field Columbian Museum, 
and to Walter Hough, Ph.D. 
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The writer and Jim Trixie. 











THE WOMAN AS A CAMPER. 


ALICE M. SIMPSON, 


Many women hesitate to go and many 
men hesitate to ask their wives to ac- 
company them on hunting trips, fearing 
the discomforts they expect to experience. 
I can assure women they need have no 
such fear, and that for women who love 
the woods and outdoor life no pleasure 
offered can surpass the delights of such 
an outing. Outside of the fatigue of 
long horseback rides there are no discom- 
forts. With proper clothing you can 
defy any weather encountered and never 
suffer physically. 

In May, 1906, my husband and self, 
each weighing over. two hundred pounds, 
and neither of us having been on a horse 
for over fifteen years, started for Mon- 
tana for a bear and lion hunt. From 
lack of experience we were burdened 


with many articles that were not at all 
necessary, but on reaching our destina- 
tion and asking a few questions of the 
native woodsmen we discarded every- 
thing except what they advised us to 
take, and with guide, cook and outfit of 
eight pack and four saddle horses we pre- 
pared to start for the Lewis and Clark 
reserve, a magnificent hunting district 
under the care of the government. We 
expected to take short rides for a few 
days until we could ride at least twenty 
miles a day without discomfort, but after 
our first day’s ride of eight miles we 
were in such good condition that our 
guide decided it was safe for us to pro- 
ceed on our journey. On this first trial 
ride our guide advised us to walk the 
horses, and I believe our taking such an 
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easy exercise was the reason of our not 
feeling extreme fatigue from our first 
effort. 


I rode a McClellan saddle and found it 
fairly comfortable. All women ride 
astride and it is the only way to ride in 
that mountainous country. For clothing, 
I wore a heavy flannel shirt, ordinary 
weight underwear, cloth bloomers, wa- 
ter-proof shoes laced to the knee and soft 
felt hat, well fitted. For especially cold 
days I used a heavy gray woolen sweater 
and was always comfortable. A short 
rubber box coat is better than a long one 





We made a steady march of severai 
days until we arrived at the spot we had 
planned to reach, which was one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from eivilization, 
and rode twenty-five miles the last day 
without any difficulty. There, in a beau 
tiful valley, surrounded by snow-capped 
mountains, we pitched our tents and re 
mained a month fishing and hunting. 

Two fine grizzly bears, a black bea: 
and mountain lion are the trophies of our 
trip. They now adorn our home in thc 
shape of fine rugs, a constant reminder 
of days of splendid sport, bracing air. 











The writer and Brownie—sure-footed and intelligent. 


for horseback riding. We traveled hours 
sometimes through rain, and with my 
rubber coat and heavy shoes never suf- 
fered in any way from the exposure. 

For people who love nature it is an 
experience one will never forget. The 
sublime grandeur of mountain, beautiful 
valleys, rolling plains, rills of crystal wa- 
ter widening out from tiny streams to 
foaming cascades and rivers, presents a 
picture of varied beauty. 


days when we felt it was good to live 
and nights passed in profound slumber 
in the open air. If women would only 
realize the benefits physically of such a 
trip I am sure many would arrange to 
take it. The freedom of such a life, the 
enforeed exercise (for you must ride and 
walk), the living in the open air for 
days, builds up a supply of reserve en- 
ergy and good health that will respond in 
a marvelous and surprising fashion when 
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Tom, our guide. 


the worries of life in the city compel you 
to draw on it. 

The country abounds in small game, 
and I became quite expert in handling 
a .22 rifle. It is a light gun in weight for 
a woman to carry and the country is 
over-run withthousands of squirrels. 
The streams are filled with fish and the 
lakes covered with ducks. ‘rout were 
easily caught in numbers and our table 
was served with every delicacy. 

We were the first party to take a camp 
stove and camp chairs into these moun- 
tains, but we found them easy to carry 
and a great luxury when we were settled. 
There need be no hardships as regards 
food, as with pack horses carrying from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
pounds you can have all the variety you 
wish. My husband carried several guns 
of heavy caliber, but our experience 
taught us that they were not necessary, 
and a .32 special or a .30-30 rifle will an- 


swer every purpose. I shot a mountain 
lion, using a .32 special, and killed it 
with one shot. 

Our days were spent in hunting, fish- 
ing, target practice, long tramps through 
the woods photographing deer and elk, 
and studying the many mysteries of the 
forest. We were in the heart of the old 
Flathead Indian country and found 
many relies of former days. Women cau 
thoroughly enjoy such a trip, and in- 
stead of retarding the progress of the 
outing with its many attractive features, 
ean, if she wishes to dispense with all 
posing, add much to the pleasure of it. 
I enjoyed the camp fires at night and 
helped to build many of them. I was 
always ready for a tramp or ride and 
felt that not once was any project aban- 
doned en my account. 

A woman need not go on every hunt 
and can find many things to entertain 
her when the men are away from the 
eamp. The dogs are a great pleasure and 
the wild flowers and birds presented to 
me an everlasting delight and study. I 





Fifty miles from the railroad. ; 


saw many beautiful and strange things. 
I saw porcupines, coyotes, deer, elk, lion 
and many other animals on their native 
heath. It was an everlasting lesson that 
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soothed the nerves and mind and 
brought us to a realizing sense of the 
beauty of living close to nature. 

We have decided to spend the coming 
summer in the same fashion and the first 
of May will find us again surrounded by 


The young girls of that country are exvert horsewomen. 





the great pine and tamarack, enjoying 
the soothing and serene influence of the 
forest, our camp established for five 
months of absolute rest and pleasure, 
with our horses, dogs, guns and fishing 
tackle. 


Pitlit 


MY FAVORITE SPOT. 


Where the wild rose clambers o’er mossy banks, 
Their crimson hearts on fire, 
And the lilting birds of the forest sing 
Their notes in the woodland choir, 
Where the violets hide in a shady nook, 
So modestly sweet and shy, 
And the columbine waves her chaliced cup 
As blue as the summer sky. 






Where the feathery fern in silence weaves 
Its tracery all of green, 

And the summer sun shines softly through 
“The leaves with its golden sheen; 

There do I love to wander alone, 
Deep in some recessed glen, 

The birds, the flowers and trees my own, 
Far from the haunts of men. 





MRS. H. C. WHEELER. 
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THE OLD TIMER’S ADVICE. 





Hi, lad, cheer up! don’t try to drink the bar-room dry to 
night, 

Or yo’ll be startin’ som’thin’ that’ll wind up in a fight. 

What’s that? Ah pshaw: Yo’ cayn’t fool me; I guess I can 
tell 

Es how a feller’s feelin’ when aslidin’ down ter hell. 

See ’ere, now kid, I’m old enough ter be yo’r derned old dad, 

An’ I’ve found out it don’ pay much ter booze up when yo’re 
sad. 

Why, when Mollie up an’ left me for a feller at La Champ, 

I started out ter drinkin’ an’ shooting up the camp. 

Yep, that’s why they calls me Reckless Red—I cut things 
loose yo’ bet,— 

An’ if I'd kep’ a drinkin’ I’d been raising hell as yet. 

But when cne morn I found myself strapped down upon a 
bed, 

An’ Lazy Murplty standin’ by afeelin’ o’ my head, 

I cursed an’ swore, an’ raved like mad; then asked ‘im 
what it meant. 

He told me I had shot the kid who barbered in the tent. 

At this I only swore at first, then tried ter pass it up, 

But by an’ by my head cooled off an’ I was sobered up. 

Then lad, I got ter thinkin’ o’ the mother o’ that boy, 

An’ how she took in washin’ so he could life enjoy. 

’Twas then a lump came in my throat, my heart began to 
swell, 

An’ thar an’ then I prayed aloud the lad would soon get well. 

For weeks he lay at point o’ death, an’ every day I prayed 

Until I knew that he was safe, then away I strayed. 

But I have learned a lesson, lad: Don’t try ter kill the blues 

By loadin’ up on whiskey, an’ drownin’ ’em with booze. 


ADAM BREEDE. 
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The women enjoy the sport in Colorado as well as the men. 





TROUT FISHING IN COLORADO. 


H. D. HOPKINS. 


With the advent of warm weather 
every ardent sportsman begins to over- 
haul his fishing tackle and prepare an 
outing on one of Colorado’s superb trout 
streams. Reminiscently he wonders if 
the large ones he hooked last summer wiil 
be scouting for food behind the same rock 
that he used last year, and if he will be 
successful in landing some of the big 
ones. 

Of all the trout streams in Colorado, 
and incidentally in the whole world, 
there are none that,can compare with the 
Gunnison river on the Western Slope. 
It is the largest clear mountain stream 
in the world and rainbow trout there 
grow to the weight. .f seventeen to 





twenty pounds. In the last three years 
only two that weighed over ten pounds 
have been landed with rod and line, 
though many are handled by the state 
and government spawning stations each 
season that weigh more. The large fish 
stay in the deep pools of the river about 
Sapinero and Cimarron during the most 
part of the year, but during the spawn- 
ing season they go to the headwaters of 
the river where the eggs are laid. 

There are four species of trout in the 
Gunnison river, namely, rainbow, loch 
leven, eastern or speckled trout, and the 
native mountain variety, which some 
claim to be the gamiest of the different 
species. 
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Fishing in the Gunnison, Colo- 
rado’s premier trout stream. 


There is a fascination about rainbow 
trout fishing that can not be explained, 
the characteristics of the fish being so 
varied. At certain seasons of the year 
the rainbow will not rise to the surface 
of the stream for food and at other times 


bait will be entirely ignored. It is the 
only one of the trout species that will 
jump clear of the water when hooked and 
will resort to all the artifices known to 
the average angler to escape from the: 
hook, never giving up the fight until he is 
**all in.”’ 

Hundreds of people from all parts of 
the United States visit the Gunnison 
country every season to spend a short va- 
cation with the speckled beauties. There 
are plenty of resorts where a person or 
party of fishermen can get accommoda- 
tions, as almost every ranchman along 
the river makes a specialty of taking care 
of sportsmen during the fishing season. 
However, there is nothing finer for the 
health or pleasure than to take a tent 
and spend the entire summer in that sec- 
tion of the state, either on the Gunnison 
river or one of its many tributaries. It 
makes life worth living, and more so 
after one has been cooped up in the city 
following the pursuits of ‘‘civilization,’’ 
and the almighty dollar. 

The mode of fishing is changing every 
year, and what was considered a killing 
fly last year may be utterly worthless 
the coming season. It has only been a 
few years since any kind of a fly dropped 
into the Gunnison would be instantly 
taken. It was once common for expert 





A ten-pound trout from the Gunnison, 























fishermen to use large, gaudy flies, and 
they made good catches, too. But it is 
different now. The fisherman who ex- 
pects to fill his creel will go prepared 
with small flies made as near as possible to 
represent the insects that are found along 


the river. Last year midget mosquito 
flies made the highest record, while the 
trout seemed to be afraid of anything as 
large as a No. 4 hook, except in the willow 
fly season, at which times they would 
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fish. From experience they say that it 
would require a very strong hook well set 
in the mouth of the fish to enable him to 
be landed in a current of water as swift 
as that of the Gunnison river. 
Nevertheless, the big ones are there to 
be caught, but they are getting educated 
to the wiles of the fisherman and are be- 
coming more wary each year and harder 
to get acquainted with. A two or three 
year old trout will only rise to the fly 





An alluring sight to the fly-fisherman 


strike at almost anything. Later in the 
season they seemed to content themselves 
with feeding on helgramites with a des- 
sert at sundown of mosquitos and gnats. 

It has been claimed that rainbow trout 
weighing ten pounds“and over have been 
landed with a bamboo rod and flies in 
the Gunnison, but old fishermen are 
firmly of the opinion that such a thing 
never occurred, but admit that such a 
thing might occur with bait to lure the 





once during a day if he is pricked by a 
hook, and older ones seem to content 
themselves with feeding almost exclu- 
sively on the bottom of the river. 

There is one law that all true sports- 
men would like to see enacted, and that is 
to prohibit fishing with bait at any sea- 
son of the year. If such a law were en- 
acted there would not be so much of a 
necessity for stocking streams so exten- 
sively. 
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Threading our way through the mountains— 
From the city hum we go; 

Up through Clear Creek cafion 
To peaks of eternal snow. 


eee 


The rail has conquered the mountain— 
Its fastness soon are found. 

Man, the Lilliputian, 
Climbs the thread to the giant’s crown. 


| We looped the loop at Georgetown— 
} The grandest loop in the world— 
Then on—on up the mountain— 
While below, the waters curled, 


Curled and beat into feathers— 

{ Beat until cotton it seemed; 
Pale green water—I fancy 

: Here the water-fairies dream. 


Clear Creek Canon. 


The trout leaps in the water— 
I thought ’twas a mountain fay— 
The wild rose, dwarfed and clustered, 
Is clumped along the way. 





Miners with pick and shovel 

Learn secrets the mountain would keep, 
While up—far up—above them 

The snows in silence sleep. 


The pines point up—far upward—— 
To the lakes hid in the clouds; 

To the little mountain village— 
Silver Plume—in a silver shroud. 


Silver plumes—they are all about us— 
Cloud ones trailing slow; 

The plume-beat spray of Clear Creek— 
And mountains banked with snow. 


JESSIE ZANE CARTER. 
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Your Firelight Pal. 


While the shades of night are brooding o’er your lonely, 


While the forest lies in silence and the chill night-air fans 


rs 
a) 
- 
: 
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| 
| one-man camp; 
damp; 
i Then he makes a royal partner while you two are smoking 
i 
there— 


and glare— 


Neither talks unto the other—both just smoke and puff 


You a-glaring down upon him, he a-glaring up at you— 
Yet through all his fiery glaring you are sure he’s warm 


: and true; 
But he’s such a fiery nature that he’s very apt to flare, | 
iit And he’s such a red-hot temper while he’s smoking—rco 
beware 
it Just how much you dare to stir him lest you suddenly may . 
' goad B 
Him to flaring, flaming fury—fiare and flame and e’en ex- 
: plode— 


ing ire— 


your campfire! 





Flare and flutter, fume and sputter, blazing hot with glow- 


While you're sitting, smoking, staring at your comrade— 


WILL CUMBACK LUDLOW. 


























Lagoon dead-stream in the Everglades. 


OLD CLOTHES. 


LEVANT FRED BROWN. 


“The beginning of wisdom is to look on 


clothes until 
Teufelsdrockh. 


they 

On a stifling Friday morning in July, 
1906, a weary-faced friend and former 
camp comrade walked out of Fifth ave- 
nue into Forty-second street, wearing a 
low-cut purple waistcoat, ‘‘cooked’’ and 
starched white shirt, a claw-hammer 
coat, whose left tail he carried slightly 
lifted by his left hand as a woman often 
does the side of her skirt, and a faultless 
silk hat (tilted far back on his head), 
immaculate trousers, patent-leather slip- 
pers over silk stockings, a giraffe collar 
and snowy necktie. In his right hand he 
carried a jointed fishing-rod. 

**Going a-fishing on Lake Champlain,’”’ 
he -growled between puffs at his brier- 


become transparent.” — 


wood pipe: ‘‘and I just want some daffy 
policeman to interfere with this uprising 
against the tyranny of wearing such in- 


fernal garments. A tailor is said to be 
the ninth part of a man. Think of him 
sitting cross-legged and bossing whole 
men as he sews! He and ‘socicty’ can’t 
boss me. Come up to North Hero island 
by tonight’s train, and help me catch 
bass. 

*‘Funny? Didn’t we make birds of 
ourselves by wearing swallow-tail coats 
and white wings at our last ‘camp’ ban- 
quet in the big feed-hall at the Astor? So 
these togs must be the strictly proper 
caper when I go a-fishing. Come in here 
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and have a drink, and he coaxed to join 
me to-morrow morning in my camp, 
and help me unwind some of society’s 
red tape. Why must every man dress so 
he will look like every other man? Bah! 
Must we be like old Sam Johnson, who 
bowed to every man who wore a shovel 
hat? Wait! I shall souse this ‘plug’ 
into my camp spring, use it as water-cup, 





A good camping costume. 


and then clap it on my head full of water 
and let ’er drizzle while I hold a gold- 
handled umbrella over it. If I must be 
judged by my clothes, they shall wander 
with me forty years in the wilderness. 
Passed a sleepless night, fuming! You 
just come and try one of my spruce- 
bough beds on each side of my four 
tents! Eh? Have you a pair of patched 
leather breeches with spring bottoms? 
The very thing up there; wear ’em! And 
I’ll show you my felt hat worn twenty 
years; wouldn’t take a hundred dollars 
for it. Say, I’ve got a white camp pig 
named ‘Dandy ;’ had him measured for 
his dress suit last week; just sent it up 
by express. He’s all right on square 
root, if he don’t know figgers; and he’!! 





make his debut into society to-morrow 
night at my barn-dance, and show a 
dozen women what I think of a real man 
having to wear full dress at a camp! 
Mind, train arrives at five-thirty; my 
‘shaff’ will meet you, and we'll dig the 
potatoes for breakfast out of my own 
garden. Want you to help me kick over 
the traces and scandalize my lady guests. 
Make us clothes-horses, would they ?’’ 
Here he lighted a cigar, drank his Rhine 
wine and grabbed and unjointed the fish- 
ing-rod, hurling at me as he crossed the 
depot waiting-room: 

‘*T don’t believe with the Talmudists 
that Lilis, Adam’s first wife, bore him 
as children, all the devils of the earth, 
air and sea. Worse, when she left Adam 
old Eve had to be made out of what was 
no doubt his crookedest and meanest rib ; 
and she ate that apple with him, and 
both cursed us forever with clothes!’’ 

Seolding, of course, but with much of 
truth. At his campfire next morning we 
joyed over the absurdity of having worn 
‘*full dress’’ at the big ‘‘Sportsman’’ 
dinners in New York, looking like black 
grasshoppers in choke collars, which cut 
our ears—banquets where we brought 
wives and daughters begowned and even 
bejeweled as for the opera; the matrons 
in satins and brocades, the maidens in 
silks and tulles and laces, the air hinting 
at fluff and spangles, patchouly and 
(horrors!) even cologne. Ye gods! Mu- 
sic there—from violins and cornets and 
oboes, instead of from wind-swayed pines 
and spruces, or harp-chimings of bell- 
toned brooks homelessly glancing through 
rapids and over cascades. How we 
sneered about the glitter of electric lights 
through marbled and freseovd -halls, as 
we thought of iris-sprites brooding in 
mist above circling foam-patches on the 
velvety black of remote pools—foam 
which seemed to return as if to be near 











the cadences of that chaos of waterfall 
and hurry while the frescoes were lines 
of silvery cloud-palaces, or mountains 
whose snow-drifted crests showed corus- 
cations from their frost-crystals. 
‘*Think of those comic-opera meals 


1 »? 
he chuckled. ‘‘Shining ‘table-ware,’ 
white naperies, and glass wash-dishes 
right on the table at a meal, and we call 
them finger-bowls! Man, try to imagine 
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ing it a ‘demitasse!’ That is how ‘fash- 
ion’ leads us by the nose. Next time I 
mean to begin with the pie and ‘glacés, 
eat potatoes and fish with a spoon, and 
end with the soup.’’ 

A hundred times I have been jeered 
at as a “‘scarecrow’’ when comfortable in 
eamping clothes and wanting a tin 
plate and some beans and hard bread in 
a far-away and joyous camp. Polish and 





Camp breeches. 


a real Colorado or half-breed guide in a 
real eamp. Wouldn’t he do a thing to 
that wash-basin? Wouldn’t our old 
cook and hunter, ‘Red Bill,’ tear up the 
gulch and bring his cayuse and pack- 
mules into the tent to Ifiugh? And the 


gurgles caused by the cocktails, moselles, 
sauternes, champagnes and cordials, and 
the snobbery and poor French of having 
a little thimble filled with coffee and call- 





glitter are offensive there; makeshifts 
are a delight by the blinking fire burn- 
ing right on the ground. 
handed ‘‘favors’’ at out ‘‘camps’’ in 
town—canoes made of paper stained tv 
imitate birch bark, and four inches long 
—costing nine cents each. Or, expec- 
tant of a ten-per cent. tip on the five dol- 
lars per plate, an aproned waiter dumps 
before you a tissue-paper ‘‘tent’’ four 


Yet we are 
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A Muskoka Lakes hunting party 


‘inehes high, pitched on a midget box of 
sickly green which is stuffed with ice- 
eream. Against it leans a fishing-rod 
barely to be seen with the naked eye, a 
two-inch silk thread tied to it, and hold- 
ing a fish sometimes half an inch long—a 
supposed salmon or muskinongé—but 
which the most foolish minnow would 
scorn as counterfeit. And the exhalations 
of cigar-smoke—mussed and reeking in 
the hot cornices of the hall, instead of 
free wisps from briar pipes borne by 
loose winds through forest and glen. Bis- 
millah! Not once need a real camper be 
told a man’s soul is neither graced nor 
disgraeed under broadcloth or rags, Tux- 
edo or wammus. Yet we wore ‘‘full 
dress’’ at our ‘‘grub-takes’’ in town. 
What shamed owl-glances by memory 
into actual camps where we were not 
mummers, masked and concealed from 
each other by starch and formality! 
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What o’clock was it in Nature? 
a remote, hidden little river, 
lined, spring-fed, whose pools held trout, 
heads up stream and erazy for the fly! 
Fishing and camping and hunting in a 


Oh, for 
spruce- 


tinsel caravansary, ‘‘pretending’’ the 
game, like children! Forks stab ‘‘Blue- 
Points’’ from the half shell while long- 
ing recollection dives for real pearls, and 
eyes grow dreamy or kindle with fires of 
longing! Was that the spatter of rain 
coming through the woods to strike the 
tent until the voice of the stream 
is drowned? Is wind ploughing the 
lake with blue furrows tipped with 
white wraiths? Strange quackings and 
iaughter of wild things come from the 
bullrushes and sedge-grass. Some bull- 
frog twangs the bass string of his water- 
soaked banjo; a startled deer come to 
drink is looking for one instant; then 
darts through the brush. The memories 
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grip our hearts until we may try to 
drown them with wines. Away with the 
counterfeit fine clothes! Does not Bootes 
lead his hunting-dogs yonder above— 
stars, whose light fell on our happy faces 
and rough coats while we slept by shel- 
ter-tents in Quebec, Alberta and Labra- 
dor? Why do we adopt tte parade- 
dress of these down-lying, sprawling mil- 
lions, foolish dreams under the smoke 
counterpane filling half their heads? Are 
naked souls to be rigged in swaddling 
clothes? Were our trousers woven in the 
Loom of Heaven and made in God’s im. 
age, like our bodies? 

I have seen office-burned, rebellious 
men, reprieved from sentence to hard 
labor at a desk, transported by their 
ticket-of-leave, mock ‘‘good clothes’’ by 
wading, hip deep, in a salmon stream 
while wearing white-silk stage hats, dress 
coats and snowy kid gloves—proving 
their secession from tyrant convention- 


Rupert's stream. 


alities, and that beautiful garments were 
then impotent to yoke them. Morbid 
buffoonery ; perhaps, yet reveling in it 
led to wholesome relief and protest at 
costume-fetters grown unbearable. No 
more healthy touch of human nature 
than that of the multi-millionaire camp- 
ing in unfenced woods last August, as 
he waded into a brawling trout-brook in 
northern Quebec, rolled sidewise into a 
pool, and shouted : ‘‘ Back to Nature and 
fifty-cent trousers!’’ It was a renewal 
of child-life by the man-child, echo of 
his springtime when he waded the creek 
barefooted, made mud pies, and yelled 
protest as his mother washed all the 
clean dirt off him—dirt of which she 
herself was made. How repugnant it 
was to have her moisten, comb down and 
plaster his hair, instead of letting it re- 
main tousled by loose winds! 
Dyspepsia doctors who ‘‘treat’’ 


squeamish stomachs, melancholia and 








“*nerves,’’ will understand, and grin ap- 
proval. Watch the glum city ‘‘epicure’’ 
in some gilded mess-hall of the town 
when he has just learned that vacations 
must remain dreams for another year as 
he serves his term of looking at hot 
bricks and mortar which seem to exhale 
heart-rust and decay of soul. Note his 
weary glance over the Waldorf list of 
several hundred ‘‘dainty’’ dishes. Wai- 
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tain in the palm-room, and the gold-fish 
in it, spoiled by false environment. Pam- 
pered, overdressed women dawdle, smirk, 
chatter and gorge. Electric fans furnish 
eooked winds, born in musty corners; 
light comes from glass bulbs. He doesn’t 
want to see an ‘‘a-la’’ before a thing 
shown in the ‘‘a-la-carte’’ ‘‘menu.”’ 
Wait—at least the Saturday half-holiday 
will mean breasting surf, and wetting his 





A drying moose hide. 


ter and ‘‘chef’’ are ready for his ‘‘or- 
der;’’ and yet he ‘‘doesn’t sce a thing 
on that bill he wants;’’ sorrows about 
it, for he knows his jaded palate has re- 
sulted from lack-luster life away from 


Mother Nature. How much do you sup- 


pose he is loyal to his white tie and Tux 
edo, and is not a tailorized martyr? 
Faugh ! See that absurd squirt of a foun- 


head and back while he watches visible 
dreams of white sails far out in the offing 
as the salt tang in the sea air broods over 
slow-booming billows. Will he stick his 
bare feet into the wet sand of the beach, 
and feel it seratech between his toes as 
other escaped martyrs ‘‘bury’’ him un- 
til the sand gets under his bath-suit and 
rasps half his body until he faces more 
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beating waves? For an hour at least 
time will be a sunny ocean, and not an 
all-too swift stream. He lies face down- 
ward and embraces the whole world with 
outstretched arms. The ham sandwich 
and clam chowder are fit for the gods; 
must he leave the strange new appetite 
on the shore with the peaceable swash of 
the slow-heaving water? Must he don a 
dress suit and dine at his club, or in the 
back dining-room of the ‘‘flat’’ which he 
ealls home? More and more this half- 
holiday exodus from towns to shore and 
mountains means unrest in man-made 
towns. We may glory in our culture, 
commerce, what wealth brings to our 
offices, and in social triumphs, power and 
gratified ambition ; yet, like the whisper 
forever brooding in the coils of the sea- 
shell, the lure of rural outdoors, so often 
misnamed the call of the wild, is telling 
of fond beckon and heartfelt answer, 
yearning which often will not be denied, 
and that will break all doors but those of 
the prison, hospital or grave. How 
many tired workers say with utmost em- 
phasis: ‘‘I cannot do twelve months’ 
work in a year; but I can if I may play 
one of those months.’’ Duli boy Jack 
knows his vital need of change which 
will get behind and under and crowd out 
and displace the eternal grind of work in 
stylish clothes, and of eating and sleep- 
ing what he can while immured in Van- 
ity’s Rag-Fair. ‘‘Novel and unexpected 
scenes about me, new impressions and 
objects and perceptions,’’ he demands in 
savage protest. ‘‘Give them to me, and 
do not tempt me to take them, the never- 
breathed air and pine-balsam healing of 


filled lungs. Away with vestments 
flaunted in advertiséments by the 
‘Fashionable Tailor.’ Seek Commun- 


ion with all-pervading Mystery around, 
under and above me, with God there, and 
not a stylish ‘set’ to my trousers.’’ 


Such clamor lives and flames in the 
hearts of half the world’s city workers. 
They still that crooning by camping, 
fishing, hunting, canoeing, wearing old 
clothes. ’’Loose and free,’’ is their slo- 
gan. I have seen this gospel-love for 
outdoors find expression for years in the 
eabins of a certain Michigan trout-club, 
through enforcement there of Mede and 
Persian camp-rules against ‘‘decent’’ 
dressing by members. No angler there 
may wear a ring or starched collar; he 
must not shave, comb-his hair or wash 
his face; instant ducking follows detec- 
tion. He must drink, lying full length 
on his face, from stream or spring, or 
from the big tin dipper, must use a tin 
plate, pewter spoon and iron knife and 
fork; and his only mirror shail be a pool 
of, the stream. If he must wash his 
hands because not able to scour them 
with clean sand or coarse towels, they are 
first inspected by the committee on 
washing, which may furnish a written 
permit. But after his ablutions he sits in 
the Chair of Penance (a big oak rocker) ; 
and the members rebuke him for not al- 
lowing Mother Earth to cover him with 
a part of Herself. From ten to fifteen 
members circle to the left around him 
on that Throne of Disgrace, and sing the 
following invocation to the fairy Spirit 
of the Brook, supposed to have her te- 
pee pitched up in the fastnesses of the 
Cedar Swamp, which for miles is almost 
impassable for a fox: 

Have pity on our brother: 
Here all is sweet and fair; 
To haunt this wood! 

He wants to comb his hair. 
Cleanse him from his cleanness; 
Shrive him from his meanness, 

Don’t let him stay a rock-a-by 
Big baby in this chair. 

Then the camp rules are read to him 
as a riot act would be to a mob: 

You must not fish here on Sunday, 
under penalty of a ducking, but shall 
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Grand Rapids, St. John River, N. B. 


walk forth and joy in the religion of 
God’s outdoors, free from a fishing-rod. 

Nor catch any trout under seven 
inches without returning it to the stream. 

Nor use angry or profane words, nor 
fish here between September Ist and May 
Ist. 

Nor cease to love the rich mud and 
perfect mire, as well as the exystal for- 
est spring near the cabins, and the vio- 
lets, arbutus and thorn-blossoms. 

Nor sleep on aught but a balsam-mat- 
tress of spruce or hemlock twigs or pine 
needles. 

Nor eat a fried trout with other than 
the wonderful fingers supplied you by 
bountiful Nature. 

Nor without permission, shave, comb 
the hair, or wash the hands. 

One of these offenders was a United 
States Senator. Two members whose 
names would be recognized by most read- 
ers here, dared to smuggle him behind a 


blind white horse hitched to a crazy 
buckboard wagon, out five miles to a 
barber! The absconding trio were drum- 
med out of the camp and the club in 
effigy, while members whistled ‘‘The 


Rogue’s March.’’ But sentence was sus- 
pended when the culprits asked to be 
punished by sitting in the chair. What 
a night of laughter, and such an orgie 
of old clothes! One of them is now a 
New York judge—the other a prosperous 
farmer. I can never see ‘‘His Honor,’’ 
clean-brushed, faultlessly groomed, 
learned and dignified, entering his court- 
room as the criers shout, ‘‘Silence in the 
court!’’ without recalling that seat of 
dishonor, his enforced ‘‘shave’’ with a 
lather made with claret wine and serub- 
bing soap, and a razor whittled from a 
shingle, without being torn with laugh- 
ter. The bodies of the two others were 
smeared with wet clay by their request, 
so that their conviction and sentence 
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would not be recorded on the club’s log- 
book. 

Those are Mede and Persian laws. I| 
myself narrowly escaped a ducking for 
handling my razor at the cabins. Yet dur- 
ing a whirligig business life of forty 
years I have not met elsewhere such iron- 
true friendships, and such loyalty and 
vital help in business. If my lips are 
unlocked by the death of two of those 
members (which Heaven deny), I shal! 
write the story of a strange sequence of 
events, which, through and by reason of 
those barbarous camp rules, made vital 
changes on the map of the world—just 
as the kick of Mrs. O’Leary’s cow that 
October evening in Chicago changed the 
lives of at least a million people. 

And yet custom ‘“‘makes cowards of 
us all’’ and sicklies o’er our scorn of fine 
clothes. Some years ago I consented to 
talk to a lot of dining sportsmen at the 
Hotel Majestic in New York, provided 
always that I might talk of tenis and 
camps and fishing when wearing an old 
camping suit soiled and ragged after a 
vacation in the Everglades. But the fine 
gowns and spike-tail coats awed me; in 
a rented room I moulted the old Florida 
feathers, and donned ‘‘full-dress,’’ 
sneakingly brought in a suit-case out of 
‘‘abundant caution.’’ Then I said all 
the mean things I could against the farce 
of dressing like tailors’ models at a camp 
supper of sportsmen, whose slogan was 
trying to learn Nature’s alphabet. What 
a hypocrite! And I was bombarded with 
congratulations by other frauds in ‘‘cor- 
rect’’ clothes—real nature-iovers and 
sports, savages to be disclosed 
if scratched. When will our faint hearts 
nail the red flag of revolution against 
King Cloth to the masthead, and we shall 
find courage to dance our Carmagnole on 
the deck and not in a locked forecastle! 
Women at that dinner especially 


mourned female slavery to dress, saying 
that if women could but banish think- 
ing about what they wear, they would 
soon rule the whole world (do they not 
now ?), but that they were content to be 
silly children, pleased with bits of col- 
ored cloth and absurd feathers—that 
they made their dresses self-righteous 
and stay out of church on rainy Sun- 
days. Think of the delight of ‘‘ woman- 
tailors’’ and man-milliners as they note 
the distraction of dressy women trying to 
follow the sermon and observe the new 
gowns. As I write, one devout lady is 
telling another with endless relish, about 
each of twelve new hats in church lasi 
Sunday, and how they were built. This 
talk-duet is heavy with explodents like, 
**She dresses well!’’ ‘‘He has faultless 
front and splendid trousers!’’ 

We bow down to gods of cloth and pa- 
tent-leather; society is founded on them. 
Go without an umbrella and let beauty- 
drops of rain help smooth your wrinkles. 
and you are ‘impossible,’ sinking to 
awful social limbo. Think of our broth- 
ers of the Restigouche Salmon Club be- 
ing expected to sit down to dinner there 
in dress suits; and of the torments of 
the newly-arrived member whose suit- 
case has been delayed, and is obliged to 
appear at dinner in ehecked kuickerboek- 
ers and a Norfolk jacket! Before me is 
a request to talk at a full-dress func- 
tion at the Waldorf tavern in New York, 
and tell several hundred ‘‘nature-lovers’’ 
about woods and waters. That commit- 
tee sent me a telegram last night as fol- 
lows, from the trout-cabins: 

**Dress-suit jawsmiths are ducked. Be 
warned.”’ 

This sans culotteism shows health and 
truth of feeling, rather than the conduct 
of sportsmen dining as such in the me- 
tropolis. Again and again I have heard 
Ernest Thompson Seton, Generals Nelson 
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A. Miles and Cecil Clay, the Fish Com- 
missioners of Ontario, Quebec and New 
Brunswick, various department dignitar- 
ies from Washington, Baltimore and 
Boston campers, Rev. Doctors Mac Ros- 
sie and McArthur, Henry van Dyke, 
Congressman Shiras, Dan Beard, Mor- 
ris, Hallock of Forest and Stream, that 
wonder of intelligent zeal, W. T. Horna- 
day, and that gentlest, sunniest and 
keenest-eyed nature-student of us all, the 
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same thing last year at the Canadian 
Camp meeting in the banquet-hall of 
the new Astor. Imposing, sumptuously 
gowned grand-dames in slippers and jew- 
els rustled into the hot lobby where I had 
fled after ‘‘speaking’’ and as I longed 
to fling off coat, vest, collar and shoes; 
and poured rhapsody into both ears about 
their love for ‘‘sweet, beautiful, soul- 
ful communion with Nature!’’ Think of 
women so garbed in a real camp! They 





Making the canoes safer before a storm. 
shown by a_fiash of lightning, Mary March Brook, Red In- 
dian Laky Region. 


only W. J. Long, talk as if inspired at 
eamp dinners—talk of the beauty and 
divinity of wild life, of camp-fires and 
chiming brooks and sighing boughs sway- 
ing over tents—talk until their eyes 
grew moist and our hearts were full, 
joying in the reason-feast and soul-flow. 
Yet every man Jack of them wore a 
dress-suit posing somewhat as a dandy 
black beetle. Hypocrites? Anyhow it is 
not for me to carp, for I did the very 


Night scene 


would seare a tribe of red Indians off 
the map! Why did they and I not prac- 
tice what we preached, or at least rebuke 
each other and shame the devil? Sup- 
pose when I was lying, horribly cold 
from that long swim in a dangerous 
rapid of Rupert’s river after my canoe 
stove and swamped with my rod, rifle 
and provisions, and as I shivered in icy 
rain while night was coming on, and 
watched the awful leisure of tiny flames 























grasping damp birch bark until they 
spread to a rosy and hot camp-fire, 
which soon heated the side of rocks 
against which I slept before starting, 
alone, for the tramp over barrens seven- 
ty-five miles to Rupert’s House on Hud- 
son’s Bay—suppose that one of these 
chattering apparitions, exhaling most 
delicate perfume, radiant in white kid 
gloves and slippers, her gown gouged 
out before and behind, had appeared and 
tendered a dish of vanilla ice-cream! 

Such thoughts sadden. Will not 
sportswomen help men throw off the yoke 
as sportsmen—make us stop what we 
may deem walking in our sleep, but 
which is really crawfishing? Think of 
worshiping raiment composed of en- 
trails of worms, dyed fleeces of dead 
sheep, and cut hides of skinned cattle! 
Oh, for the clothes of old Greeks and Ro- 
mans, which were the best of taste, in- 
stead of preening and posturing like 
popinjays! As sportsmen! 

To insist’ on wearing old clothes even 
when fishing or hunting means risk of 
ridicule. In 1890 my physician, alarmed 
at by bad health, prescribed (delight- 
ful!) camping and boating in old clothes, 
even going barefoot, and refusing receipt 
of letters and telegrams. I wore the 
crown of a water-soaked straw hat, a 
ragged hickory shirt, patched brown 
overalls, dirt, sunburn and happiness. 
And my own brother, forgetting my ill- 
ness but swift recovery, would not intro- 
duce me to an old Irish farmer neighbor 
who looked like a frog because he was 
ashamed of me. ‘‘Where do you live?’’ 
was the gruff query of a train conduc- 
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tor. ‘‘In New York? You certainly do 
look it, you tramp, and I shail keep this 
annual pass that of course you stole.’’ 
And I have always suspected that his 
words were justified by my appearance. 

But how ‘‘convention’’ and “proper 
attire’’ wither as one thinks of a certain 
fisher coat beside which the richest Char- 
lemagne mantle or royal cloak of purple 
and gold fades to nothingness! ‘I'ry to 
think of that morning when blue Gali- 
lee shone in the sun, rimmed by the low 
hills of Palestine. Thomas, Peter and 
Nathanael, the sons of Zebedee and two 
others, no doubt cold and wei and soiled 
after fishing all night and catching noth- 
ing, saw Him standing on the shore. 
Only Peter knew, girded his fisher’s coat 
about him, and cast himself into the wa- 
ter from the little ship, swimming while 
naked but for the now drenched coat, to 
where He stood by that fire of coals, with 
fish laid thereon, and bread. Consider 
that simple scene and its tremendous 
meaning for time and eternity—the oth- 
ers coming, dragging the net with one 
hundred and fifty-three large fish, and 
gathering about the fire, but none daring 
to ask Him who He was; and of dripping, 
barefooted and bareheaded Peter hold- 
ing his wet coat and staring ai his risen 
Master there in the sunshine as he was 
told, not once but three times, that as he 
loved Him, to feed His Master’s sheep. 
How very many of all the world’s fish- 
ermen since that day would biess permis 
sion to crawl with bowed heads and 
grateful hearts to where they might rev- 
erently kiss even the roughest edge of 
that coat. 











“She is sitting—half reclining—on a root of fallen 
Photo by Will S. Forsyth. 


tree.” 


A PICTURE, 


There’s a picture comes before me as I sit and ponder here, 


‘Tis a balmy summer evening by the lake, 

And I wonder as I see it in my memory shining clear 
If I love that picture only for its sake? 

I see the silent water and the moonbeam’s silvery path, 
I see the distant hills in somber light; 

Oh this picture I’ll remember while this thread of life shall 
As reflected in the water clear and bright; 

Yonder point of rock and forest dark against the starry sky 
And the dim and hazy shoreline far away, 

And the leaves, fantastic shining in our capfire’s flick’ring 
On the overhanging branches weirdly play; 

There’s a group beside the fire gathered ’round its cheery 
And their voices’ cadent hum I seem to hear, 

And again I hear a singer pouring forth a sweet refrain 
And the echoes soft repeat it far and near, 

Theer are tents within the shodaw of the trees’ protecting 
Dimly outlined in the campfire’s hazy glow; 

One by one to these retiring now as later grow the hours 
Does the group beside the fire softly go. 

*Til beside the dying embers only one fair form I see, 
And her voice calls on my ear in cadent sound; 

She is sitting (half reclining) on a root of fallen tree, 
Smiling down upon me !ying on the ground. 

Like sweet music o’er the water softly floating to the ears 
Was our harmony of soul amid these scenes— 

Perfect harmony unspoken, and throughout the coming 
In remembrance will it dwell a happy dream, 





last 


light 


flame 


bowers 


years 


Falls @ curtain o’er this picture as the mist falls o’er the hills 


When the autumn clouds their majesty obscure. 
Like the clouds a moment lifted this scene with happy 
Then it fades, no more my fancy to allure. 


thrills. 


W. 8S. FORSYTH. 


(6) 
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THE COLORATION OF BIRDS’ EGGS. 





CRAIG S. THOMS. 


The study of birds’ eggs, while of 
deep interest, is one which presents many 
obscure problems. Their coloration, 
like the Greek language, seems to have no 
law that is not proved by marked ex- 
ceptions. Beyond question three ele- 
ments at least enter into the problem: 
the colors of birds themselves ; family re- 
lations; and protective coloration. 

On the principle that the general 
color-tone of young birds is similar to 
the color-tone of their parents, we 
might expect the color of birds’ eggs to 
bear a certain fixed relation to the colors 
of the birds laying them. 

There are many instances in which 
such relation seems to exist: The blue- 
bird, robin and catbird have greenish- 
blue eggs. The catbird, which is almost 
black, has eggs of much darker hue than 
either of the others; the eggs of the gaily 
colored bluebird are lighter in shade 
than the other two; while the color-tone 
of the robin’s eggs, like that of the bird 
itself, falls in between. An exception, 
however, may be noted in the indigo bird, 
whose color is described by its name, 
while its eggs are almost white. 

Eggs of crows, ravens and blackbirds 
are very dark, thus helping to establish 
the rule; but all woodpeckers. which are 
quite dark in color, lay pure white eggs; 
and the swallows and martins, some of 
which are black, have eggs that are either 
pure white or lightly spotted with 
brown.’ 

The color-tone of sparrows’ eggs, how- 
ever,—usually a light ground color with 
brownish spots—corresponds fairly well 
with the brownish-gray of the birds. 
The eggs of snipes also, have their 


ground colors of gray, clay and grayish- 
olive, with various markings, correspond 
remarkably well with the general color- 
tone of the members of this family. The 
prairie chicken lays just the egg one 
would expect from the color of the bird; 
but another exception must be noted in 
the pure white eggs of the quail. 

Although it must be admitted that the 
colors of birds is a large factor in the 
coloration of eggs, and doubtiess a fun- 
damental one, yet, when we find the jet- 
black hen of the barnyard as well as the 
pure white one laying white eggs, we are 
convinced that we must look for causes 
other than the color of birds to account 
for the color of eggs. 

A second factor affecting the problem 
is that of family relationship. The eggs 
of red-winged blackbirds an Baltimore 
and orchard orioles, are spotted, scrawled 
and blotched in much the same way. All 
three birds are starlings, but one is made 
aware of the relationship more by look- 
ing at the eggs than by looking at the 
birds. The meadowlark, however, which 
lays erystal-white eggs beautifully dotted 
with brown, is also a starling ; so likewise 
is the cowbird, whose eggs have neither 
the pure colors of the meadcwlarks, nor 
yet the blotches and serawls of the red- 
wings and the orioles. Its eggs have 
grayish-white ground color, and ar 
heavily dotted with dark browns and 
neutral tints. 

The thrush family is the highest among 
the birds, and here the family mark 
upon the eggs is most persistent. In 


one division, greenish-blue or bluish- 
green, unmarked, is the prevailing color. 
We at once call to mind the eggs of the 
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Group A— Woodland birds’ 
eggs, showing shadowy 
color tones. 

1—Magpie. 

2—Scarlet tanager—ground 
color, dull greenish blue. 

3—Rose-breasted grossbeak 
—ground color, dull 
greenish blue. 

4— Robin. 


EGGS, GROUPED 
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ACCORDING 
5—Catbird. 


Group B—Birds of prey are 


able to defend their light- 
colored eggs. 
i—American sparrow hawk. 
2—Cooper’s hawk 
3—Marsh hawk. 


4—Swainson’s hawk. 
Group C—+-Eggs so colored as 


TO COLOR. 


to be .protected by their 


surroundings. 
i—California murre — 
laid on rock. 
2—Prairie planer—egg 
on bare ground. 
3—Night hawk—egg 
among rocks. 
4—Sora—egg laid on a 
rushes, 


egEe 
laid 
laid 


few 

















Group D—Most eggs laid in 
holes or houses are white. 
1—Burrowing owl. 
2—Flicker. 
3—Cliff swallow. 
4—Purple martin. 
5—Belted kingfisher. tion. 


Grpap E—Four thrush eggs— 
ree the usual bluish 
green; one spotted excep- 


tion. coloration 
1—Wood thrush. lay them. 
2—Robin. 
3—Catbird. 


4—Brown thrasher. 
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i—Orchard oriole. 
2—Baltimore oriole. 
3—Red-winged blackbird. 
4—Purple grackle. 

5—The meadowlark—excep- 


6—Cowbird—exception. 1 


Group G—Showing likeness in 
to birds that 


1—Crow—bird, black. 
2—Bluejay—bird, blue. 
3—Towhee—bunting — bird, 
Group F—Six eggs of star- black, chestnut and 
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5—House wren — bird, 
brown. 


Group H—Freely spotted on a 
lightly-tinted ground 
color, is the rule for spar- 
rows. 

English sparrow 

‘2—Vesper sparrow 

3—Field sparrow. 

4—Lark sparrow. 

5—Song sparrow. 





Group I—Eggs showing fam- 
ily resemblance. 


1—Kingbird or tyrant fly- 


lings, four showing white. catcher. 
scrawled family resem- 4—Dwarf cowbird — bird, 2—Arkansas fly-catcher. 
blance, and two showing greenish black and wood 3—S ciss o r-tailed fly- 


marked exceptions. brown. 


catcher. 





robin, wood thrush, varied thrush, veery 
and hermit thrushes. Yet the unfailing 
exception confronts us in the eggs of the 
olive-backed thrush, which, though hav- 
ing a greenish-blue ground color, are 
freely speckled with brown. 

In another division of the family, 
that of the moéking thrushes, many of 
which are called thrashers, the ground 
color only is greenish-blue, and usually 
very light in shade, in some cases even 
fading to white; but the chief character- 
istic of the coloration is the generous 
spotting of brown. The eggs of the 
mockingbird and the brown thrasher are 
typical. But the obstinate exception ap- 
pears in the pure dark bluish-green eggs 
of the catbird. And we only have to pass 
to another division of the family to find 
the pure white eggs of the American dip- 
per or water ouzel. 


In the large finch family—a family of 
many divisions, and comprising birds of 
many habitats—the great majority of 
eggs are freely speckled with brown 
spots upon a lightly tinted ground color; 
yet, in this numerous and diversified 
family,.as one might expect, the excep- 
tions ure many: for example, the eggs 
of Brandt’s rosy finch are pure white; 
those of the American gold finch, light 
bluish-white ; and those of the lark bunt- 
ing, pale bluish-green. However, some 


of these are often found lightly spotted, 
thus following the family law. 

The eggs of all woodpeckers are white ; 
as far as I am aware the eggs of owls 
also are white or whitish; and as a rule 
birds of prey—hawks, faleons and buz- 
zards—have eggs that are light in gen- 
eral color-tone, many of them being 
white, creamy-white, or tawny, although 
some are spotted or blotched with brown 
shades. 

All hens of whatever species lay eggs 
that are white; yet in pure breeds the 
difference in shades is very marked. For 
example, the black minoreas lay eggs of 
very pure white, while the white wyan- 
dottes have eggs of brownish shade. 

It is evident then that in the ecolora- 
tion of eggs the fact of family is in a 
general way, and to a large degree, de- 
terminative; but we at once confront the 
problem of accounting for the variations 
and marked exceptions. Doubtless this 
is an impossible task, yet the third factor 
suggested will help us at many points. 

Besides the color of the bird laying the 
eggs, and the fact of family relation- 
ship, is the principle of color protection. 

White eggs, by reason of their conspic- 
uousness, are most exposed to the rav- 
ages of egg-eating birds and animals. 
For their protection one of three things 
is necessary; the birds themselves must 
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be able to protect their eggs; or the eggs 
must be hid away from observation; or 
they must be given that color which will 
least expose them to view. 

The white eggs of woodpeckers are 
hidden away in the dark depths of holes 
which the birds excavate in trunks and 
limbs of trees; owls usually make their 
nests in hollow trees, in burrows in the 
ground, or in some covered place about 
rocks and buildings, and in such places 
the whitest eggs are compartively 
safe; swallows lay their eggs in hollow 
trees, in holes in banks, in covered nests 
on cliffs, or in barns; martins find a hol- 
low tree or a house; the quail burrows 
into a bunch of leaves, the water ouzel 
into the mossy bank. Thus the great 
majority of white eggs are laid in places 
where they are protected from sight. 
This, of course, does not explain why 
the eggs are white, but rather why they 


, are laid in such places. And yet it may 


also go far to explain why they are white. 
Just as fish in a dark cave lose their 
eyes in time, since they have no need for 
them ; so also it may be that eggs laid in 
protected places in time lose their color, 
since the forces of nature generally do 
not supply more than is needed. 

Most birds of prey build exposed nests. 
Indeed some of them place their nests 
where the approach of animal or bird 
may be clearly observed by them as they 
soar about in the vicinity. I have seen 
a marsh hawk’s nest placed on the 
ground in the middle of the barest spot 
of a dry slough, with the white, uncov- 
ered eggs glistening in the sunlight. The 
eagle’s nest upon rock or cliff is pro- 
verbial. Most of these birds, however, 
run little risk in exposing their eggs, 
since they are able to protect them. 

The inevitable exception appears in 
the eggs of the mourning dove. The 
pure white eggs of this bird, lying as they 


do upon their fragile scaffolding or roots, 
are doubtless subject to more ravages 
than those of any other bird in either 
field or forest. Yet even these eggs are 
not without protection, or at least not 
without substitutes for protection. The 
almost continuous nesting of the doves 
throughout the season brings a goodly 
number of young to maturity, notwith- 
standing the many eggs that are de- 
stroyed; the fact that these birds place 
their nests in different situations—on the 
ground, on top of a stump, in the middle 
of a bush, in a crotch, on a horizontal 
limb, and on trees of every kind—mul- 
tiplies the chances of success; the bird 
sits on her eggs very closely; when she 
is driven from them she goes off with a 
boom and instantly begins a deceptive 
fluttering of wings—simulating a crip- 
pled bird—which attracts attention to 
herself and lures the enemy from the 
nest. 

Endlessly varied are the shadings, dot- 
tings, dashings, scrawlings, and cloud- 
ings of eggs that are other than pure 
white. Doubtless all such shadings an:l 
spottings are means of color protection. 
It would not be difficult to show that 
particular shades or colors are espe- 
cially and peculiarly adapted to the sur- 
roundings in which the eggs are found, 
were it not for the stubborn exceptions 
which confront us at every turn. For 
example, if one points out the fact that 
the blue of the catbird’s eggs furnishes 
color protection when in a nest placed 
in a bush on account of the deep shad- 
ows which cover them, he is at once con- 
fronted with the fact that the nest of 
the brown thrasher, which contains 
spotted eggs, is also placed in a bush. 
If one point to the fact that the bluish- 
green of the wood thrush’s eggs assim- 
ilate them to the color-tone of the shaded 
limb on which the nest is placed, he can- 














not ignore the fact that only a few rods 
distant the kingbird’s_ nest rests on a 
shaded limb in precisely similar situa- 
tion, but contains brown-spoited eggs 
with light ground color. 

And yet it is true that generally speak- 
ing the eggs that are found in the woods, 
with the exception of those laid in holes, 
are darker in color-tone than those laid 
in nests on the prairie. In the woods the 
bluish-greens and the darker general 
tones among spotted eggs predominate. 
And, of course, in the shade the more 
shadowy the color-tone the more the eggs 
are protected. In the open the light 
ground colors and spotted eggs predom- 
inate. This is what one would expecé 
where light is well diffused. 

It is not difficult, either in woods or 
fields, to select instances of particular 
adaptation; and yet the exceptions are 
too many to prove the rule. The eggs 
of the red-winged and yellow-headed 
blackbirds, while very different, are 
quite dark in color-tone, This gives them 
protection, since they lie in deep nests 
and are overhung by broad flags. The 
light-toned eggs of meadowlarks and 
grasshopper sparrows are laid in nests 
delicately arched with dried grass, and 
are well protected as they lie in the half 
shadows. The variegated, stone-gray 
eggs of the nighthawk ean with difficulty 
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be distinguished from the rocks among 
which they are laid. 

The whole question of egg coloration 
would seem to have to do with lights 
and shadows as well as with likeness tu 
materials. By the infinite variations of 
light and shade the whole face of nature 
is spotted, spangled, sprawied, dashed 
and clouded. These are the very terms 
which we apply to the different colors 
of eggs. Surely the one is reijated to the 
other. Yet so numerous and obstinate 
are the exceptions that only the most 
general laws can be laid down. The de- 
determining factors run far back in the 
life-history of birds; they vary end- 
lessly ; doubtless modifications are still 
slowly going on. 

It is doubtless, too, that the iaw of pro- 
tective colorations is very much over- 
worked. Animals, birds, and snakes must 
be fed. Eggs are good to eat. The fact 
that many of them are discovered and 
devoured furnishes food to the feasters. 
If all eggs issued successfuliy, many 
birds might become pests. Nature holds 
the balance in her own hands. It may 
be that in our effort to make all colors 
tally with the law of protection, we ig- 
nore an equally important law of ex- 
posure to view. The plan to which na- 
ture is working may be that of balance 
between these two. 
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Laplanders engaged in skinning reindeer. 





THE ALASKAN REINDEER HERDS AND HERDERS. 


WALDON FAWCETT. 


It is now almost sixteen years since 
the United States government under- 
took the rather novel task of introduc- 
ing the Asiatic reindeer in Alaska, but 
in this interval of little more than a de- 
eade and a half the pioneer herd of six- 
teen reindeer brought from Siberia to 
the Alaskan coast has multiplied until 
today there are considerably more than 
eleven thousand of the valuable animals 
on the big peninsula and adjacent 
islands. 

It is gratifying to note that this great 
growth in the aggregate number of deer 
is almost wholly due to natural increase. 
During the first few years after the in- 
auguration of the movement a total of 
more than one hundred reindeer was im- 
ported every twelvemonth, but re- 
strictions Imposed by the Russian gov- 
ernment prevented the purchase of rein- 
deer from the natives of Siberia during 
the years of 1896 and 1897 and as a re- 
sult of further discouragement on the 
part of the Czar’s officials of the trans- 





fer of deer from Siberia to Alaska the 
importation of the animals ceased alto- 
gether in 1902. 

As indicating, however, how auspi- 
cious are the conditions offered by Alas- 
ka as a home for the reindeer it need but 
be pointed out that at present the in- 
erease of the Alaska herds by fawns 
each year is nearly three times as great 
as the entire importation of deer from 
Siberia. In the course of cleven years 
during which importations were made 
from Siberia the entire number of deer 
brought into Uncle Sam’s domain was 
1,280, whereas the number of fawns 
now added to the herd each season is in 
excess of three thousand. 

That the reindeer should thrive in 
Alaska is but natural and to be ex- 
pected, so closely do climate and other 
eonditicns approximate those in the or- 
iginal home of this useful animal. More- 
over, five-sixths of-the surface of Alaska 
is practically barren of all vegetable 
substances save reindeer moss, which is, 
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of course, the ideal food for the animals 
from which it takes its name. So pro- 
lifie is this lone species of: vegetation 
that United States government officials 
have estimated that what might be 
termed the ‘‘reindeer uone’’ of Alaska, 
comprising some 400,000 square miles 
of rock, will support some twelve mil- 
lion of these useful animals. 

And this brings us to the question of 
the purpose of the reindeer in Alaska or 
rather the object of the national govern- 


tion of the Interior Department and its 
active conduct has been in the hands of 
the officials of the United States bureau 
of education since the reindeer project 
is, of necessity, closely allied with the 
government schools, the main object of 
which is to furnish the natives an in- 
dustrial training. 

It is not too much to say that the 
reindeer has proven the chief factor in 
influencing the present transformation 
of the Eskimo from hunters and fisher 
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Uncle Sam's reindeer herders and drivers in 


ment in fostering the herds,—a federa! 
solicitude that will probably be still fur- 
ther manifested by the enactment by 
Congress of a law prohibiting entirely 
the slaughter or sale of femaie deer and 
the slaughter of male deer under two 
years of fige. Primarily, the purpose 
of the United States government in 
standing sponsor for the reindeer indus- 
try in Alaska is to better the economic 
eondition of the Eskimo. The under- 
taking is, of course, under the jurisdic. 


Alaska, 


men to self-supporting citizens who 
have clearly won their right to a place 
in the present-day order of things in 
Alaska as workers with ani for the 
white men who have invaded the terri- 
tory in great numbers. The white set- 
tlers in Alaska have, for the most part, 
devoted themselves to mining, salmon 
packing and other kindred activities 
and it has thus been left for the Eskimo 
to provide food, clothing and transpor- 
tation for this new population. The rein- 
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deer have enabled the natives to take 
advantage of these opportunities, for 
this most useful of all northern animals 
is the equivalent of the sheep in afford 
ing material for food and clothing and 
takes the place of the horse for transpor- 
tation purposes. 

Indeed the reindeer, while equal te 
these prototypes in adaptibility, far sur- 
passes them in achievement since the av- 
erage deer furnishes three or four times 
as much meat as a sheep and can travel 
from fifty to one hundred miles per day, 
drawing a man, which is infinitely bet- 
ter than any horse could be expected to 
do under like circumstances. There are 
no roads in ‘‘the reindeer country,’’ but 
they are not needed since during ninz 
or ten months of the year the streams are 
bridged with thick ice and vast snow 
fields stretch in every direction. Trav- 
eling over a smooth and for the most 
part level snow track a train of eight or 
ten reindeer with a good leader, each 
drawing one sledge and arranged tan- 
dem, will draw a ton of freight twenty- 
five or thirty miles per day. 

A large proportion of the reindeer in 
Alaska are owned outright by the 
United States government. The animals 
which are the property of natives,—and 
even these herds are virtually under gov- 
ernmental control—are the offspring of 
the government herds and have been en- 
trusted to their present owners only 
after the latter have proven their fit- 
ness as herders by a five year term of 
apprenticeship at governmeut reindeer 
stations. Each of Uncle Sam's reindeer 
herds in Alaska is in charge of a skilled 
overseer who instructs his Eskimo as- 
sistants or ‘‘apprentices’’ in herding and 
training deer to harness. Incidentally 
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each prospective reindeer herder and 
driver acquires a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language which is more essential if 
he is to undertake independent opera- 
tions. 

After an apprentice has served his 
term of probation to the satisfaction of 
the government officials he is set up in 
business for himself by the ‘‘loan’’ of 
a herd of one hundred deer,—twenty- 
five males and seventy-five females not 
over five years of age. In course of 
time the equivalent of these deer in 
number, age and sex must be returned 
to the government station, but the young 
Laplander retains as his own the in- 
crease of the herd and since any three 
consecutive years doubles the size of a 
reindeer herd it can be appreciated that 
a very few years suffices to see an ener- 
getic herdsman on the high road to pros- 
perity. 

The national government now has a 
chain of reindeer stations at intervals of 
one hundred miles, throughout the ex- 
tent of the peninsula, along the prin- 
cipal mail route so that the introduc- 
tion of the reindeer into all portions of 
the territory is assured. The thritfy, in- 
telligent, young Laplanders who have 
acquired herds of their own are already 
entering the field as contractors for car- 
rying the mails and otherwise indirect- 
ly repaying the government for entering 
upon the reindeer project. ‘n 1898 the 
relief expedition that went to the res- 
eue of the imperiled whalers traveled 
seven hundred miles northward without 
bases of supplies, but now happily the 
frequency of the reindeer stations, pro- 
viding a regular communivative system 
precludes the possibility of a repetition 
of that experience. 
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THE BEARS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Jj, ALDEN LORING. 


(Fifth Part) 


THE BLACK BEARS—Continued. 


(The Blue Bear and the Inland White Bear.) 


Two species of bears that differ great- 
ly in color and size from the true black 
bears, yet resemble them so closely in 
structure, dental and cranial characters, 
and probably in habits also, that they 
have been placed in that group, are the 
glacier bear and the inland white 
bear.* ’ 

The exact relationship existing be- 
tween these two species is not per- 
fectly known, however. Altnough they 
have been described by prominent 
scientists as distinct species, ii may be 
discovered after more skins and skulls 
have been secured, that the inland 
white bear is simply a color phase of 
the glacier bear. A comparison of the 
skulls of these animals has not revealed 
enough specific difference to positively 


settle the matter. 


The blue bear, glacier bear or Mt. St. 
Elias bear (Ursus emmonsi, Dall) is a 
small species, usually about the size of 
a yearling black bear, but Miss Annie 
M. Alexander tells me that she has ex- 
amined the skin of one which must have 
come from an animal that weighed about 
300 pounds. 

Professor Dall’s description of the 
animal which appeared in Science, N. 
S. IL. No. 30, p- 87—July 26, 1895, is as 
follows: 


**The general color of the animal re- 
sembles that of a silver fox. The fur is 
not very long, but remarkably soft and 


*A cut of this animal appeared in the 
April issue of Outdoor Life, on page 330. 


with a rich undér-fur of a bluish black 
shade, numbers of long hairs being white 
or having the distal half white and the 
basal part slaty. The dorsal line from 
the tips of the nose to the rump, the 
back of the very short ears, and the outer 
faces of the limbs are jet black. Numer- 
ous long white hairs issue from the 
ears; black and silver are the prevalent 
pelage of the sides, neck, and rump; the 
under surface of the belly and the sinews 
behind the limbs are grayish white or 
very nearly pure white, I am told, in 
some cases. The sides of the muzzle and 
the lower anterior parts of the cheeks 
are of a brilliant tan color, a character 
I have not seen in any other American 
bear; and this character is said to be 
invariable. There is no tint of brown 
elsewhere in the pelage. There is no 
tail visible on the pelts. The claws are 
small, very much curved, sharp, black 
above and light below; the animal evi- 
dently can climb trees, which the brown 
bear cannot do.’’ 

Some skins that I have examined re- 
sembled the blue phase of the northern 
timber wolf. A very worn summer 
skin, said to have come from a blue 
bear, that I saw at Juneau, Alaska, re- 
sembled the worn bluish grey summer 
pelage of the Arctic fox. 

The range of the glacier bear as far 
as known, is the Mt. St. Elias range of 
mountains southeasterly to Juneau. The 
country where they are said to be most 
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common is a very remote and almost in- 
accessible region, which owing to the 
hardship that must be endured in get- 
ting to it, has not been penetrated by 
a naturalist. It is said that there is 
a glacier of vast extent which blocks 
the way, and that it requires several 
days to cross it. All provisions must be 
transported on one’s back, and progress 
is extremely slow because of the crev- 
asses, and as it is necessary to pass the 
nights on the ice without fire or shelter, 
none but the Indians have made the 
trip. 

Aside from the fact that it roams 
about the base of the glaciers, prac- 
tically nothing is known regarding the 
habits of either this bear or the inland 
white bear. 

Dr. William T. Hornaday’s deserip- 
tion of the inland white bear (Ursus 
kermodei, Hornaday), was republished 
(from the ninth annual report of the 
New York Zodlogical Society, January 
1905), in Outdoor Life for May, 1905. 
Later the following account appeared in 
Popular Science Monthly for March, 
1905, page 481, written by Dr. W. J. 
Holland, Director of the Carnegie Mu- 
seum, and relates to the securing of the 
fine specimen now in the Museum at 
Pittsburg, a photograph of which is 
herewith reproduced. 

**The story of its original acquisition 
by Mr. Webster may best be told in 
the words of Mr. Webster himself: ‘A 
number of years ago the firm of Arnold, 
Constable & Co., of New York, pur- 
chased in the London markct a lot of 
skins of the polar bear. . . . In the 
bundle I found the skin of this little 
bear, which I at once recognized as not 
being a polar bear. I had never seen 
such a specimen before, but concluded 
that it was a skin of an albino black 


bear. I purchased the skin and mounted 
it. The skull was with the head. The 
specimen was in excellent condition. The 
fact that the muzzle was black, and not 
pale in color, as would be likely to be 
the case in an albino animal, puzzled 
me at the time. The thickness of the 
woolly fur also attracted my attention, 
but having mounted the animal I did 
not give the matter much thought after- 
ward. 

‘‘The speciman, of which a picture 
from a photograph by Mr. A. 8. Cogge- 
shall is herewith given, is thas far the 
only mounted specimen known to exist 
in any of the museums of the world. 
(Several have been secured since this 
was written.) The skin is no doubt that 
of an individual taken in British Colum- 
bia, the home of the animal, which found 
its way into the London fur market 
from Canada. It was mistaken for an 
immature polar bear, and was so classi- 
fied by the dealer who sold the bundle 
of skins to the agent of Messrs. Arnold, 
Constable & Co.’’ 

In October, 1905, Dr. Hornaday pub- 
lished in Bulletin No. 19, of the New 
York Zodlogical Society, the following 
notes : 

‘‘Although we have not vet secured 
any living specimens of the new inland 
white bear: (Ursus kermodei), | collec- 
tors are on the lookout for them, and 
we hope to secure some ere long. Mr. 
Francis Kermode, Curator of the Vic- 
toria Museum, visited the habitat of this 
species last April, but was two early to 
find bears afoot. The Indians said they 
had not yet left their winter dens. Re- 
garding the local reputation of the spe- 
cies Mr. Kermode writes as follows: 

““These white bears are well known 
to the Indians and traders, and they all 
seem to agree that most of them are 
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killed on Griddle Island, Prince Royal 
Island, and most of the other large is- 
lands in that coast district; also on the 
mainland side from Kitimaat to Rivers 
Inlet (British Columbia, Canada) ; but 
they seem confident that most of them 
are killed on islands. The reason of this 
is that the Indians when they hunt bear 
never leave their canoes until they see 
the bears come out on the bare patches 
in the mountains, and as there are. no 
white goats on these islands, (they being 
quite common on the mountains on the 
mainland), anything white attracts their 
eye. 

‘*Mr. George Robison, a store-keeper 
in Kitimaat and a trader, telis me that 
he has seen them every year for about 
twenty years, but that the Indians get 
most of them on islands. Mr. Clayton, 
from Bella Coola, tells me the same, 
and both these gentlemen have promised 
to endeavor to get the Indians to ge* 
40me good specimens. I called a short 
time ago to see Mr. Findlay of Van- 
couver, who is manager of a mine on 
Princess Royal Island. He has one of 
these white bear skins, and it was killed 
close to the mine. It is exactly the 
same throughout as the type specimen, 
but not nearly such a fine coat; it was 
killed in the month of June. 

**Dr. Newcomb of this city, who is out 
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here for the Field Columbian Museum, 
Chicago, collecting Indian relics, has 
also made inquiries from the Indians 
and others along the coast, and also 
finds that the bear is well known to the 
Indians and traders along the coast. 
Rev. Mr. Collison, who was at Inverness 
eannery this season, told Dr. Newcomb 
that he also has one of the white bear 
skins at his home. Mr. Ashdown Green, 
of the Indian Department, also says the 
Indians know this bear well.’ ”’ 

It is quite remarkable for an animal 
that inhabits a low, moist, weil-timbered 
and shady country, such as the islands 
where this bear is said to live, to assume 
a white color. Such environment natur- 
ally produces dark-colored forms, while 
the white animals are usually found in 
the far North, in the high mountains, at 
or above timber line close to the glaciers 
or the snow drifts. 

Mr. Kermode, from which this bear 
was named, has kindly allowed me to re- 
produce a photograph of a group of 
mounted specimens that he has just se- 
eured from traders, and had mounted 
for the Provincial Museum at Victoria, 
B. C. Mr. Kermode, however, has been 
unable to add any new information re- 
garding this animal to that which he has 
already furnished in letters to Dr. Horn- 
aday. 


END. 
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e A PORTRAIT OF A BOY. 


Red cheek and tawny hair, 
Eyes of shimmer-gray; 
Faun-throat, and lips that wear 
Smiles that seem to say: 
“Lad-hearts are glad hearts— 
Life is good alway!” 


Long line and clean limb; 
Motion music-free, 
Pulsing, in a voiceless hymn, 
Notes that clear agree: 
“Boy-life is joy-life— 
God, how good to be!” 
MARGARET ASHMUN. 











A TAME MOUNTAIN TROUT. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—At a little mountain ranch seventy-five miles south of Pen- 
dleton, Ore., I met an old man by the name of John Kingsly. He has lived on that 
place since he took it up in the fall of 1884, and has never been away from his home lon- 
ger than two weeks at a time since he owned it, and he is now sixty years old. In a 
small spring branch near his cabin (which has been built for twenty-two years), he, in 
the fall of 1888. put a Dolly Varden trout ten inches long, which has been in that 
spring branch ever since till his death of old age on the 25th day of August last. It was 
twenty inches long when it died, and was blind for nearly a year before its death. 
It was so gentle that if you would knock on the bank of the spring and call it by 
name, which was Jumbo, it would immediately come out from its shady retreat and 
eat from your hand, and would let you raise it out to be photographed, which we did 
(picture enclosed). This fish was a female and would spawn every September, and not 
in the spring of the year, as Rainbow trout do in this country. 

P. O. Box 221, Pendleton, Ore. Oo. F. TURNER, 

Deputy Game Warden. 





Live trout posing for its picture. 
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Baseball nine at Sherman Institute, Riverside, Cal. 





OUR NATION’S INDIAN WARDS. 


AS SEEN AT THE SHERMAN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA. 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELTHEA EMBODY. 


Uncle Sam could not have chosen a 
more suitable location in the West for 
his Indian wards than Riverside, Cali- 
fornia. There is a restfulness about the 
place that is fascinating. The over- 
bending sky is clear and bluc; the days 
of sunshine are long and numerous, mak- 
ing mere existence a delight. Upon ap- 
proaching the thirty handsome mission 
buildings that constitute this great gov- 
ernment institution of learning, one can- 
not but be impressed with the appropri- 
ateness of the style of architecture for 
the school which is to be the Alma Mater 
of hundreds of our western Indians. 


Their earliest recollections are associated 
with the missions. It was in thes sa- 
ered old buildings, long years ago, that 
their forefathers were converted and 
eared for by the good Franciscan 
fathers, who afterwards labored most 
earnestly to surround them and their 
families with protection and plenty. 
The vast orange -groves that stretch 
away on either side from the institute’s 
holdings were once their father’s happy 
hunting grounds. And now, to this mod- 
ern seat of learning they come, these 
dark-skinned native children, from 
mountain, plain and mesa; from forest 
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Miss Ida Marshall's Indian cooking class at Sherman. 


and desert, to the number of six hun- 
dred, all bent upon getting the prac- 
tical education that is offcred them 
at the expense of the United States 
government. The method of instruc- 
tion employed and the industries 
taught necessitate much open-air life 
on the part of the pupils, and they 
enjoy excellent health, accordingly. 
Most of them are large and well 
formed, having the free bearing result 





ing from the unrestrained life in the 
sunshine and open air of their progeni- 
tors in ages past. Their fine mode of life 
has given them a mental activity and 
a uniform physical development that 
ever indicates power. With such a heri- 
tage, these youthful aborigines make 
rapid advancement in their school work 
that compares favorably with the chil- 
dren of the white races. 

Though the picturesque Indian 
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maiden attired in bead-trimmed buck- 
skin costume, or gaudy blanket, is fast 
becoming extinct under Uncle Sam’s 
spreading educational system, as seen at 
Sherman Institute, she is strong, deep- 
chested and athletic, and is quite as at- 
tractive as ever, gowned in her becom- 
ing uniform of blue. She is also pos- 
sessed of a modesty of manner that 
might be the envy of many of her white 
sisters. Her time is so systematically di- 
vided that she is trained in the dainty 


100-aere ranch lies farther aown the av- 
enue towards Arlington. This has been 
placed under cultivation by the Indian 
boys and provides a supply of farm 
and garden products and fruit for the 
pupils’ tables. There is also a ten-acre 
tract situated a short distance from the 
school site. 

The day at Sherman begins at six 
o’eclock in the morning, when the school 
band plays ‘‘The Star Spangled Ban- 


9? 


ner,’’ and all of the pupils march from 





Dressed for the Huntress Drill. 


feminine accomplishments of lace-mak- 
ing, embroidery and the study of music, 
as well as the more substantial work of 
nursing, housekeeping and gardening. 
The boys are taught to be capable 
farmers, blacksmiths and carpenters, 
along with numerous other industries. 
The school land comprises 150 acres, of 
which forty, on the famous Magnolia 
drive, are used for the school site. The 


the dormitories to the mess-room to 
breakfast. Half of each day is spent in 
iiterary studies, the other half being de- 
voted to industrial work. From early 
morn until ‘‘taps’’ at half past eight 
in the evening, the day is full of activ- 
ity and industry. Each Sunday morn- 
ing occurs the military instruction, 
when the battalions, comprising every 
Indian girl and boy of the Institute, are 
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inspected by the superintendent. Music 
for the evolutions is furnished by the 
Indian band. 

Much attention is given to athletics. 
The girls’ basketball team, under the 





The Huntress Drill. 


capable little captain, Agatha Cabrillos, 
a Missicn girl, held the coast champion- 
ship for over a year. The entire mem- 
bership of the team is made up of girls 
from Valley Center, San Diego county. 
These native girls are equally fond of 
tennis since the completion of the courts 
on the grounds. 

The football team of Sherman braves 
has won many honors on the gridiron. 
Its members are noted for their clean, 
gentlemanly playing and for the reputa- 
tion they have earned on the coast. The 
bitter defeat they have recently suffered 
should not be wondered at, when one 
considers that they were matched 
against powerful university men, en- 


dowed with generations of mental train- 
ing and possessed of the highcst physical 
culture. These young Indian boys de- 
serve much praise for ever entering into 
such a contest. The baseball team did 
excellent work last season; of the nine 
games they played, they lost but one. 
Under the instruction of Joe Scholder, a 
Mission Indian, they defeated the high 
school teams of Redlands and River- 
side, both of which are among the best 
in Southern California. 


It is the delight of these children at 
various school entertainments to array 
themselves in buckskin costumes, and 
with bows and arrows, go through drills 
and exercises, after the manner of their 
ancestors of the chase. The way in 
which they take part in these diversions 
clearly reveals their primitive love for 
the open, and the serene dignity that is 
theirs by nature. Even the tiny girls 
and boys of the kindergarten depart- 
ment, when permitted, file out on the 
field, and taking the ribbons around the 
May pole, go through with their delight- 
ful dance as only children can. They 
weave the silken strands into all sorts 
of pretty patterns, with a seriousness 
that is naively charming. At all the 
commencements this dance of the chil- 
dren, to the melody of a Sioux love song, 
rendered by the band, is ever the gem 
of the day. The pictures of the little na- 
tives tripping to the love croon of the 
greatest warriors of their race is both 
pathetic and pleasing, and one never to 
be forgotten by the spectators. 

The final purpose of the school is to 
teach the Indians habits of thrift and in- 
dustry, in order to qualify them for the 
sharp competition with the white man in 
the world of today. Harwood Hall, the 
superintendent of the institute, has been 
an Indian educator for more than a 
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Basket ball team at Sherman Institute. 


quarter of a century, and understands 
the characteristics and mentai processes 
of the Indians as do few others. In car- 
rying out the plan of the school, with 
these wards of the nation, Mr. Hall real- 
izes the necessity of giving them 
their usual open-air recreation, along 





with the other pursuits. In this way 


their physical and mental culture re-acts 
on their brains, rounding out their three- 
fold natures—physical, mental and eth- 
ical—thus, transforming them into re- 


sourceful men and women of whom our 
nation may well be proud. 


$2? 


“BAIT.” 


If one desires to go a-fishing, 
To make a catch, if one’s a-wishing, 


One must secure alluring bait, 
For waty fish that lie in wait. 


And to appease their appetites, 
There’s varied food for tempting bites. 


For slimy worms the minnow dies; 
To gaudy bugs the trout will rise 


And then, mayhap, a bass will see 
An “ugly” grub for early tea. 


The mountain trout (the gamey thing) 
Loves hopper-grass upon his string. 


If fishes, then, both small and great, 
Are landed, each, by different bait, 


How like the men! When maids desire 
To land them—know that they require, 


For every mother’s son of them, 
A different bait—each one of them. 


MADELINE HUGHES PELTON. 








The Lake or The Woods. 


The lake, the woods, ah, who can say? But boundless lake, I turn to thee, 
Both are a refuge from the fray When my imprisoned soul would free 
And turmoil of the world, and sway Itself from chains of earth and soar 
4 The heart in a mysterious way, Like bird that skims from shore to shore. 
And give sweet peace and rest. In thee I inspiration find, 


In storm-tossed wave and boisterous wind. 
While ever borne to listening ear 
Are cadences from far and near; 

Song of thy waters’ ceaseless flow 

Now wild and strong; now soft and low. 


The woods with whispering trees invite 
Each one whom Nature doth delight 
To rest beneath their leafy shade, 
Or roam in tangled glen and glade 
In search of fragrant flowers that hide 


"Neath mossy stone, or brook beside; Thy ever-changing color, too, 
To listen to sweet songsters gay Lends to my life its radiant hue; 
With chirp, or trill, or roundelay, And e’en thy pebbled, sandy beach 
Ah, charméd woods! thine is the power Is joy to me, beyond the reach 
To give to tired one an hour Of petty cares; and thou dost teach 
Of childhood’s joys; a blessed hour Deep mysteries to me. 


Of rest and happiness. 


Thus lake and woods, alike in thee I find 
Solace for restless heart and wearied mind. 
To one in softer, gentler mood I turn; 
To other, when my heart and soul doth burn 
To break the bars and thrall of earth, and yearn 
For freedom, like the captive bird. 


SARAH MARTYN WRIGHT. 
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Morning. 

How beautiful the morning sky, How beautiful the opening bud, 
How clear, how pure, how bright, How soft each varied hue, 

How beautiful the golden sun, Within the full meridian blaze, 
Just rising into sight. Or deck’d with pearly dew. 

' 

How beautiful the forest wide; How beautiful the warbling brook; 
With all its stately trees; What music in its flow, 

Or still within the silent air, Adown the steeply towering hill, 
Or waving in the breeze. Or through the value below. 


How beautiful the singing birds; 
How sweet their every lay, 

As forth they come, on happy wing, 
To greet the dawning ray. 


W. B. BENTON. 

















THE PRAIRIE STREAM. 


HATTIE WASHBURN. 


Between low, treeless and grass-grown 
banks twists and turns and turns again, 
the sluggish prairie stream. Now glid- 
ing noiselessly past stony hills, then 
spreading out where the valley widens 
to lend its moisture to the luxuriant 
grasses of the bottom lands. 

Here lies a beautiful little meadow 
laid out and planted by nature’s hand 
alone and showing that picturesqueness, 
that faultless taste in form and color 
that ever marks the handiwork of that 
great artist. Here the wild dandelion 
nods its golden head from a long and 
slender stalk. The large, dark, red 
blooms of the wild clover and the bright 
faces of ox-eyed daisies thickly dot the 
grass; spider lilies unfold their wax- 
like petals of purple and blue; the wild 
strawberry bares its small but delicious 
fruit and meadow lilies wave their 
bright, showy blossoms above lesser 
flowers, whose name is legion—all grow- 
ing the wild profusion nature ever per- 
mits, for here the work of man does not 
intrude. 

Rank cat-tail rushes show where the 
deeper waters lie, and among them is 
the home of the red-winged blackbird, 
who flutters above my head wildly pro- 
testing at such intrusion’ and bravely 
dashing downward from time to time to 
touch the offender with the tips of his 
sable, flame-decked wings. 

At length with a soft murmur the 
stream glides down a gentle decline into 
a deep pool. Here I may approach and 
gaze into the crystal depths. As my 
foot presses the grass at the margin, 
water spiders run over the glassy sur- 


face in frantic haste; merry little whirli- 
gigs rush about giddily; loud plunges 
in the still water inform me that th: 
frogs are fleeing from a fancied enemy, 
end a great, fat toad swims away with 
measured strokes. Crabs awk- 
wardly across the muddy bottom and 
tiny fishes display all the grace of mo- 
tion of their kind though the largest 
among them is smaller than the larve 
of the water beetle living in the same 


move 


pool. Blue antlions hover over the wa- 
ter, bright colored dragon-flies dart 


hither and thither in pursuit of their 
prey, the mosquito, and blossoms lean 
from the grassy bank as though to view 
their own pretty faces reflected in the 
stream, for nature has spared nothing 
that the prairie affords in making at 
tractive this secluded spot. 

The water flows silently over the lower 
rim of this basin-like and, 
gliding on, is lost in a slough where it is 
hidden from sight by the rank vegeta- 


formation 


tion save in a few open places where 
wild ducks swim—to quickly disappear 
among the rushes when an enemy is 
sighted, or if their leader arises with - 
note of warning, to follow obediently. 
What to the causal observer would 
appear a stake driven near the shore 
proves to be the head and neck of a 
bittern as he rises awkwardly from the 
thick grass and moves away in ponder- 
ous flight. A striking contrast to that 
beautiful little minstrel of the meadow, 
the bobolink, who by graceful flight hav- 
ing arisen to a lofty height, floats gently 
downward on a merry, rippiing stream 
of melodious music. Here, too, are seen 
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the red-wings, and their cousins, the yel- 
lowheads, who are busy foraging among 
the countless tiny pools along the mar- 
gin, in an almost vain endeavor to meet 
their offspring’s eager demands for 
food. 


With its shrill ery the black tern darts. 


past, only to return in its apparently 
aimless flight. The marsh hawk sails 
majestically aloft or hovers expectantly 
near the earth, his keen eyes ever watch- 
ful for some unwary bird or rodent. 
These failing his relentless grasp, frogs, 
snakes or even large grasshoppers may 
serve to appease the cravings of his ap- 
petite. 

The murmur of the breeze, the soft, 
incessant hum of insects and the deep 
bass of the bull frogs, form an appro- 


priate accompaniment for the songs of 
birds; and here in this wilderness of 
rank reeds and grasses it seems the indo- 


ient waters might rest at last. But, no; 
again they are gathered together and, 
murmuring loudly as though protesting 
because man has placed such an obstac'e 
in their path, flow through a large cul- 
vert. One might fancy that the musk- 
rats joined their guardian waters in that 
sentiment, for many of their tribe have 
desisted in their old time oceupation of 
hut building and tunneled their homes in 
the long pike which man has laborously 
formed across the mouth of the slough. 
The undermined erust gives away be- 
neath the hoofs of horses and the wheels 
of vehicles until the highway is ren- 
dered impassable at times. 

Still onward between its low and tree- 
less banks, now lost to sight in rank 
vegetation, now gleaming brightly in the 
sunlight, but teeming with life through- 
out the length and breadth of its course, 
flows the sluggish prairie stream. 


I 





Where the rainbow lurks—An attractive trout stream in 
0. 


Estes Park, Col 





Photo by E. G. Buell. 
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i—J. C. Anderson. 5—E. H. Hooper, who drew the 


——t , design of the proposed 
2—J. K. Brewster. Haines model revolver. 
3—W. A. Linkletter. 6—P. T. Streit. 
4—Ashley A. Haines. 7i—J. E. Wertman. 


Some of the Writers Who Have Made Our Arms and 
Ammunition Department Famous. 

















CREATIONS OF A CRANK. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the days of the 
muzzle loader, the customary cap box on 
the side of the rifle stock while not con- 
sidered an absolute necessity, was of great 
convenience, as it did much to facilitate 
rapid fire. The hunter, itis true,could have 
carried his caps in a box stowed away in his 











pocket, but the cap box on side of rifle stock 


was the most convenient; therefore this 
feature was found on the majority of rifles. 

The cartridge stock belt shown herewith 
is no more a necessity on the breech-loading 
rifle than the cap box on the old muzzle- 
loader, but it is fully as useful and when 
properly made and ‘attached, adds nota lit- 
tle to the efficiency and attractive appear- 
ance of the arm. 

Some of the old time buffalo and ante- 
lope hunters used these on their single shot 
rifles but they were usually made from the 
top of an old boot, the body of the belt com- 
pletely encircling the stock and being laced 
securely to same on left side, prevent- 
ing a clumsy appearance. The cartridge- 
loops were also usually much too thick. 4fy 
method is to take a piece of saddle skirting 
of the right length and width (three inches 
wide for a .30-30 or cartridges of similar 
1rength) to which the loops (which are split 
down as thin as can be without weakening 
fibre of leather too much), evenly spaced, 
are neatly sewn with best linen thread. The 
belt is attached to stock by small screws. 
The cut shown is for a .32 Winchester spec- 
jal—the only tools used being pocket knife, 


awl, needle and dividers—this last being 
used for spacing loops, measuring stitches 
and creasing leather. 

The cartridge sack shown was my first 
attempt at leather work and has been con- 
sidered by nearly all who have seen it as 
a very practical way of carrying cartridges, 
as well as affording an easy method of carry- 
ing a lunch. A string cleaner, pocket oiler, 
small screw driver and a Marble match box, 
can be made up into a neat package and car- 
ried in it, also. On the back of sack is a 
scabbard for carrying hunting axe, when de- 
sired. The back of sack acts as front of 
scabbard, a single piece of leather being 
sewn to sack for the back part. The top is 
open to admit an axe and also at bottom for 
handle. A flap buttons down over blade, 
holding axe securely in place. The front of 
sack is piece of leather originally used as 
tapideroe for ladies’ saddle stirrup. Rest of 
sack is whang leither. This has seen pretty 











constant service for over ten years, and is ap- 
parently good for ten more. This arrange- 
ment appeals strongly to many who object 
to carrying belt of cartridges around the 
waist. There is little discomfort with twice 
the weight when suspended from the 
shoulder. Will have something to say about 
scabbards and belts later. 
ASHLEY A. HAINES 
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ME BIRDS IN COLORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 
OUR GA birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during the past three years. Each of the above pictures is yr | nted in the true 
colors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50, any 16 for 
90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fowl in the collec- 


tion, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable collection for 
den or dining room decoration, 








Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any 


infraction of the 


game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated 
o the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been 
commited, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 


ng out of the game de 
to divert such information 


rtment’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention 
rom the game department channels, but rather to solicit 


such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 


informant. 











WOODCHUCKS DO SWIM. 


Editor Outdoor Life.—In looking over the 
Nature Notes of of the April number of Out- 
door Life, I find E. R. W., of Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, states that a woodchuck cannot 
swim. Now, from this I do not believe E. 


W. R. is very well acquainted with the wood- 
chuck and his ways, because the woodchuck 
likes the water very well, and by choice 
will swim wide streams to reach some 
grassy island in search of food. Many 
times I have seen “chucks” on small islands 
where there were no holes for them to live 
in and where they had to swim to get there. 


The larger islands in the Northern Illinois 
streams are usually full of “chuck” holes. 
Many of these islands overflow during the 
high water seasons, but when the water re- 
cedes the woodchucks can be found 
again. 

Enclosed [ hand you a photo I made of 
a “chuck” that was caught on a small grass 
island. He had swam across from the main- 
land and when approached by the boat 
climbed a small willow tree. He was caught 
after a big fight and taken to a fence post 
and photographed. His fur was still wet 
when the photo was made. 

A friend and I once watched a 
chuck swim across Rock river at a place 
where it was not less than twenty-five rods 
wide. 

If E. R, W. will look along the soft mud 
shores of small streams, he will be very apt 
to find a woodchuck’s track leading directly 
into the water. On the opposite bank the 
tracks will directly leave the 
water and lead towards the fields. 

ELMER L. FAHRNEY 
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Dixon, Illinois. 
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IN RE THE WHELEN-BROWN CONTROVERSY. 


We beg to acknowledge receipt of an ar- 
ticle from one of our oldest and best Amer- 
ican sportsmen, J. C. Allen of Brooklyn, 
New York, received on March 29th, in fa- 
vor of Levant Fred Brown’s position iu the 
Whelen-Brown controversy. This article 
was received in ample time to have been 
published before we called off this argu- 
ment, but for some reason, it was overlooked. 


We feel very badly about it—all the more 
because it was against our own expressed 
views in the matter. In order to do Mr. 
Allen full justice, we believe we should 
acknowledge receipt of his communication, 
and would gladly publish it if we had not 
already returned some twenty-five or thirty 
letters on this question since our announce- 
ment, 


A LARGE ALASKAN BEAR. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We 
you to-day under separate cover a photo- 
graph of two bear skulls. The picture to 
the left is a large black bear skull, and the 


are mailing 


way off. The skull measures exactly eight- 
een and one-fourth inches long and twelve 
inches deep, with the mouth closed, and thir- 
teen inches across the jaws. 


The skin of this 





Alaskan and black bear skulls compared. 


one to the right is an extra large Alaskan 
grizzly or Kadiak bear. It was killed by 
Captain Harris of Washington, D. C., on Ka- 
diak island last November. The bear was so 
old that the front teeth were worn almost 
to the gums and the tusks worn almost half 


GUN SHOP TALES. 


Joe and I were standing in front of the 
gun shop one pleasant day in May, when 
along strolled “Faugh-a-ballagh,” a fisherman 
friend of ours, an all-round sportsman, and 
with all of a genuine Irishman’s love of a 
practical joke. 

Joe stopped him and began to quiz him 
about his good catch of fish of the day be- 





bear measured eleven feet four inches long 
and eleven feet across the shoulders. 

It was the largest grizzly bear we ever 
saw come from the north and we are going 
to mount it into a rug for the Captain. 

FRED EDWARDS & BROS. 
Tacoma, Washington. 


‘TY. 


fore. It seems that Joe’s partner had given 
Joe a quet tip that Art (Faugh-a-ballagh) 
had found a new fishing hole, and with the 
aid of a novelty (?) in bait, had made a fine 
catch. 


After some little sparring Art finally 


said, “Well, now, Joe, bein’ it’s you and Ern, 
I wint right 


I'll put you on, ’pon me sowl. 
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down to the fut of Duck Island, and picked 
up some pollywogs on the way, be the side 
of the river, and it’s the truth I’m tellin’ ye, 
I got a fine string. Now don’t go and blow 
it all over town or I'll never give ye 
another tip.” 

He strolled along and we looked at each 
other. “Come on,” said Joe, “let’s give it 
a whirl. The blamed Irishman may be lying, 
but you never can tell what he holds unless 
you call his bet.” Having had some ex- 
perience as to the truth of that observation, 
I agreed with Joe, and as it was about noon, 
we agreed to meet at his house after din- 
ner and “hike” te the spot mentioned. 

Now, “Duck Island” lies at the foot of 
the main street of the town, and is tramped 
over and fished from, as well as made a 
sw.mming rendezvous for all the boys in 
town and the probability of catching any 
fish seemed remote. It was but a few 
minutes past 1 when Joe and I, with tackle 
and minnow buckets, took a roundabout 
road and at 1:30 with any quantity of polly- 
wogs, of which there were thousands in 
the grass and weeds in the shallow water 
along the edge of the river, we were sizing 
up the “hole” where the stream united 
after coming down on each side of the 
island. 

We soon rigged up and could only 
make short casts, on account of the tender 
pollywogs, but we did business right from 
the first cast. The sport was so good that 
we stayed until almost dark, and when we 
counted up we had thirty-six good _ sized 
black bass and cat-fish. [t was a heavy tug 
up to the back door of Joe’s drug store, 
and we dumped our load on the floor as 
the screen door slammed shut behind us. 

“That you, Joe?” came a voice from in 
front, and when they heard Joe answer 
“yep” there was an outbreak of “ha-ha’s” 
and the gang, headed by “Faugh-a-bailagh,” 
marched around the prescription case to 
give us the meyry haha. “Where's your—” 
and that was as far as Art got, when he 
saw the pile of fish on the floor. The rest 
of the crowd got a look and then they 
fell onto poor Art, and roasted him good 
and plenty. 

“Pon me sowl, I niver wint near the 
Island. I thinks to mesilf, I'll give Joo and 
Ern a steer and git ‘em down there, and 


“ agonized yelp told that he was hurt. 


then git the byes to come around and give 
‘em the laugh. Begobs it’s on me. Come 
over to Lynch’s and order it, ye murtherin’ 
chumps.” 

So Arthur’s joke went wrong and we 
enjoyed a fine afternoon’s sport, the only 
time I ever used “pollywogs” for bait and 
fished off the main street of our town. 


“Hello Neighbor” said old “Bill,” as I 
lounged into the gun shop, one evening, 
“did you see that dude of a traveling man 
kick old Grouse in the ribs?” I answered 
him that I surely had and also I saw the 
traveling man “get his” from old Bill 

It was like this. Bill, like all sportsmen 
and dog lovers, would rather have a man 
abuse him personally, than to abuse or 
maltreat his dogs. Bill had been down to 
feed some pigeons he had in the loft wait- 
ing for the next match, and on his way up 
town was passing a second rate hotel, when 
a fellow who was sunning himself tipped 
back in a chair, deliberately and without 
reason landed a kick in the ribs of old 
Grouse as he was trotting quietly by. An 
Old 
Bill was only a few rods behind and | hap- 
pened to be near enough to see the whole 
show. Be it remembered that Bill is about as 
powerful as they put ‘em up, and weighed 
about 270. He walked quietly up to that poor 
traveling man, and grasping him by the front 
of his coat with his right hand, he plas- 
tered him against the front of the hotel, 
with his: feet some inches above the 
walk. The fellow went a sickly white and 
begged piteously as Bill drew back his left 
hand, as if about to strike. “You poor wart, 
don’t you ever kick another dog,” said the 
gunsmith and then, shaking him like a 
naughty boy, he slammed him into his chair 
and walked quietly away. 





Speaking of pigeon matches. We cer- 
tainly did get great enjoyment out of the 
matches on holidays. I remember one match 
on Christmas day. Bill had secured about 
three hundred good birds, and it was de- 
cided that we should chcose sides at the 
grounds in the morning and the losing side 
was to set up an oyster supper for the teams. 

It turned up a beautiful, bright morning, 
not too cold. We were out carly, had a 
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shelter tent up, birds all on the ground and 
my chum, King, and myself were selected 
as captains of the opposing teams. The 
shooting grounds were in the race-track on 
a hill prairie, near town. Some ten shooters 
were on hand when we commenced to 
choose, and it was agreed thaat the teams 
should consist of ten men on a side. After 
the choice of all available shooters had been 
made it was agreed, it being King’s choice, 
that we would take the shooters as they 
appeared coming up the hill to the grounds. 
The hill was so steep that a shooter seemed 
to spring from the ground as he appeared 
at the edge of the level. 


As luck would have it, the first man to 
appear was a crack shot, and the next just 
ordinary and so it continued until the 
teams were full. Well we lined up and King 
and his team looked to be about twenty-five 
birds better than my team. All kinds of 
odds were offered, some being taken, that 
we would lose. Even money that we would 
be beaten at least twenty birds, went beg- 
ging. 

Bill had two boys trained to load the 
traps, and amid much hilarity and friendly 
“joshing” the shooting commenced. Bill 
had given his trappers a few words of in- 
struction and it seemed as if our side had 
all the “luck of the birds” after the first 
round which ended 8 to 5 against us. 

The second round saw some good »work 
on both sides, score 17 to 14, each side 
having 9 kills. Third round, we got 6, our 
opponents 8, score 25 to 20. 

Fourth round. Our opponents made a 
clean score and increased their lead by 3, 
score 35 to 27, and in the fifth they ended 
half the match with 9 birds to the good, 44 
to 35. No takers for bets at any odds. 


In the sixth we gained 2 birds. In the 
seventh we broke even 9 each. In the 
eighth we pulled up 3 birds. In the ninth 
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we gained 2 more and started the last round 
only two behind, 72 to 70. 

Amid great excitement we shot man for 
man on each team. My men killed straight 
up to the last man to shoot. King’s men 
dropped two so we were tie, 79 to 79, and 
aman to shoot on each side. Their man was 
Lincoln, who had not missed a bird. Ours, 
Richards, a boy who had a new Spencer, 
was a new man at traps, and had not killed 
a bird. 

Lincoln faced the traps and the silence 
was intense, as he sighted, dropped his gun 
below the elbow (our rules) and called 
“pull.” The ground was covered with about 
two inches of snow. A big, strong, pure 
white bird sprang from the opening trap and 
dusted along the surface, straight away. 
Bang, first barrel, “you got a piece of him,” 
kang second barrel, the feathers drifted off 
to one side, the bird wavered and wobbled, 
“you’ve got him.” But no, he gamely held 
on, cleared the boundary by about two feet, 
and rolled over, dead. “Lost bird” called 
the referee. 

We were sure of another round now, for 
of course we did not expect Richards to 
kill. Bill took him one side and gave him 
a few words of advice. He faced the traps. 
The opposing team grinned in anticipation. 
Odds offered and refused, on the bird. 
“Pull” came a weak and trembling voice. 
The trap opened and a “blue squab” sprang 
into the air, its wings beating, but it seemed 
to hang right there. “Hold right on him, 
Bert,” sang out old “Bill” An awful long 
moment, “bang” and a pulverized masse of 
feathers jumped away from the direction 
of the shooter, and fell within ten feet of 
the trap. Amid much excitement and pro- 
tests of the losing team the referee declared 
“Greene’s team wins,” and the losers re- 
luctantly set a date for the oyster supper. 


ERNEST F. GREENE. 


WOULD ELMININATE DOGS IN BEAR HUNTING. 


Editor. Outdoor life:—I have read with 
much interest the different articles in your 
magazine for the protection of the bear. 

I have hunted bear for over thirty years, 
and have had some fine sport with them, 
but I see by the way they are being killed 

s 


off that they will soon be exterminated, and 
that a good bear hunt will soon be a thing 
of memory. 

The closed season is good; to prohibit 
the use of traps is better, and to positively 
prohibit poisoning is still better; but in 
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my estimation they all fail to strike the 
key note, and that is, to prohibit the run- 
ning of bear with dogs. 

Why a bear might as well sign his 
death warrant at once as to have a pack of 
trained dogs get on its trail, with a bunch 
of men following up to shoot him down in 
cold blood when the dogs bring him to bay. 
There are special occasions when dogs 
might be used, as in case a hunter gets one 


A VARIED BAG 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The influences sur- 
rounding the 20th century sportsman and the 
restricted tendency of the ranges combine 
to make large bags not only improper but 
almost impossible. However, there are men 
now living, but no longer young, who can 
relate of big bags in their personal experl- 
ences. In the early days of such well known 
living sportsmen as Van Dyke, Roosevelt, 
Selous, Baillie, Grohman, Buxton and 
Phillipps-Wolley, game was plentiful and 
their bags were limited by their own dis- 
cretion and not by game laws or the scarcity 
of game. But there are few if any hving 
sportsmen who have ever equaled the fol- 
lowing bag which is the result of a two 
month’s hunt in Africa: 


3 rhinoceroses 
3 hippopotami 


4 Congoni (Coke’s) 
2 Colobus monkeys 


1 oryx 
4 Congoni (Neu- 3 reed-bucks 
man’s) 2 egrets 


MR. DUNHAM TELLS OF A 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
have your opinion, or that of any of your 
readers, who have had the same experience 
with bears that I have. In reading “The 
Bears of North America” in the May num- 
ber, Mr. Loring tells us of the grizzlies, but 
he has left, out one of the species, or only 
speaks of it as if he did not believe there 
was any of the kind, the same as he does 
of the bald-faced grizzly. I have killed six 
roach-back bears. I killed three on the 
Powder river in the Bad Lands, and three 
on the head of the middle fork of Salmon 
river about forty miles west of the Saw- 
Tooth mountains. These bears were about 
1000 miles apart and were exactly sat 
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wounded, to put dogs after it and dispatch 
it as soon as possible; or in a case like that 
of “Old Mose” of Black mountain fame, 
who killed so much stock. 

I think a true sportsman with the ad- 
vantage of being armed with a modern rifle, 
will go into the hills after bears without 
dogs and, thereby, give them a show for 
their lives. M. G. WRIGHT. 

Cripple Creek, Colorado. 


FROM AFRICA. 


1 lioness 3 leopards 

1 wildebeeste 3 jackals 

2 marabout 9 impala 
storks 10 Grantii 

5 Thompsonii 5 wart hogs 

1 ostrich 1 eland 

1 klipspringer 2 bushbucks 

1 pelican 2 dikdicks 

1 roan antelope 1 elephant 


It reads like the books of Cornwallis 
Harris, W. Cotton Oswell, Samuel W. Baker, 
Gordon Cumming and other big game hunters 
of long ago. 

This bag, however, was made last season 
under a regular game license by one 
sportsman in two months and is satisfac- 
torily authenticated in a letter which I have 
just received from East Africa. 


BRENT ALTSHELER. 
Louisville, Ky. 


SMALL ROACH-BACK BEAR. 


they being of a dappled sandy gray. The 
weight of the old females was about 75 
pounds. Each of the killings embraced one 
old female and two cubs. The cubs would 
weigh about 10 to 12 pounds, dressed, in 
the fall. , 

One of the old bears was so old that her 
tusks were worn down to half their length. 
The other old one was 5 or 6 years old. The 
fact that they both had cubs is proof that 
they were full-grown in both killings. I took 
all three of the bears to camp on one horse 
at the same time, and it was not a hard 
lift to put the old bear on the horse without 
any help. Besides the old ones that I have 
killed, I have seen three that were killed 
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by a man by the name of Stonehooker. 
These were also an old female and her cubs 
and were killed on Powder river close to 
where I killed my first roach-back bear. 
The claws are the same as those of the 
grizzly. I wave seen the tracks of a good 
many of them in the Bad Lands on the 
Powder river and the Little Missouri river. 


As to the bald-faced grizzly, I have never 


seen one, but I have the photo of a bald- 
faced brown bear that I killed on the 


south fork of the Flathead river. The whole 
of the face is white. 

If you or any of your readers have ever 
seen or killed any of these small roach- 
back bears, I would like to see an account 
of it. The bear can be easily distinguished, 
as the hair on the shoulders is much longer 
than that on the rest of the back, giving it 
the appearance of being trimmed in a 
rounding or oval shape. 


Ovando, Mont. M. P. DUNHAM. 


AN AUTHORITY SPEAKS ON THE BULL-BELLOWING QUESTION, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
interest Mr. Hornaday’s communication in 
your June number regarding Dr. Allen. When 
the Doctor wrote the article in question I 
thought at first that I would reply to it, 
but finally considered it not worth while 
noticing. But now that Mr. Hornaday has 
quoted me I must come to the front and say: 
Season after season, in the mating time, I 
heard the buffalo bulls make a noise—not a 
bellow as a domestic bull does, but a deep, 
thunderous, moaning kind of a sound, and in 
this I will be backed up by Mr. Joseph Kipp, 
Browning, Mont.; Capt. J.J. Healy, Seattle, 
Wash.; William Hamilton, Billings, Mont., 
and many other old-time Montanans whom 
I could mention. I distinctly remember the 
last time I heard them moaning or roaring. 
It was at Carroll, our trading post on the 
Missouri, 150 miles below Fort Benton, in 
September, 1880. I was awakened about 
daylight by the thunderous moaning of the 
bulls, and, taking my rifle, I slipped out to 


the mouth of a near-by coulee down which 
the herd was coming from the plain to the 
river. We were out of meat and I had to 
kill some. 

I watched the herd come down and go by 
me, part of it, the bulls raising their heads 
occasionally and making the mournful 
sound. At that season the animals were 
rather poor. But, after scanning several 
hundred passing, I saw a dry cow, very fat, 
and downed her. At the sound of the shot 
the herd of perhaps 500 head split, part 
rushing to the river and crossing it, the 
others fleeing back to the plain. 

Yes, sir, the buffalo DID make a kind 
of a bellowing or moaning sound, and I for 
one don’t believe that Dr. Allen, whoever 
he is, ever saw a wild herd of them. I am 
an old-time Montanan and I never heard of 
him. I was in that country before there 
was a single ranch or settlement south of 
the Missouri. J. W. SCHULTZ. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


NATURALIST NOTES OF A GUIDE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read Dr. 
W. A. Allen’s article in the May number 
of Outdoor Life on the buffalo and bear. 
Now, why can we not get at the facts in 
regard to the buffalo bellowing? I am an 
old buffalo hunter and in all my experience 
with these animals I never heard a bull bel- 
low. I have been all over their range in 
their rutting season and have heard the 
noise they made, when they were in large 
bunches and when there were only three or 
five bulls in the bunch. This noise was 
very deceptive as to the distance they were 


from you, especially when there were sev- 
eral hundred bulls in one bunch. The only 
noise I ever heard them make was a low 
guttural rattle in their throats, and at a dis- 
tance the sound from a hundred or more of 
them was more like the noise of a threshing 
machine than it was a bellow. I have heard 
old bulls make the same sound when I had 
shot and broke their backs, but nothing that 
could be construed as a bellow. Other old 
hunters may have heard them bellow. For 
that reason I wish all old hunters that have 
5 wins buffalo would tell us, through Out- 











door Life, what their experience is in regard 
to buffalo bulls bellowing. W. T. Hornaday 
and E. Thompson Seton are not old buffalo 
hunters, and they, like thousands of other 
men, have to take the word and experiences 
of others as a guide, 


No one hunter sees or hears all that an- 
other one may see or hear. I have seen 
elk, deer and bear do things that no natural- 
ist would believe; so I don’t tell of it. There 
is a bear in Montana that has escaped the 
naturalist; also a deer. The latter is known 
as the “fan-tail” deer. The largest buck of 
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this species I ever saw was a five-point, 
and weighed 60 pounds, hog-dressed. This 
deer is like a dwarf white-tail, with the ex- 
ception of its tail, which is larger than that 
of a large white-tail. 


There is also another deer that I have 
heard of, that resembles the mule-deer, only 
of small size. I am going to look for it this 
summer and if I am lucky enough to get one 
I will send it to Mr. Hornaday to see what 
he makes of it. This deer is said to live 
about forty miles from Ovando. 

Ovando, Mont. M. P. DUNHAM. 


ANIMALS CARRYING BURDENS ON THEIR BACKS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 512 of 
the May number I see an article by “Coy- 
ote” in regard to animals carrying burdens 
on their backs, or, rather, on their shoul- 
ders. The red fox (the female) will throw 
anything over its neck and shoulders which 
prevents the free use of its front feet. I 
once saw a fox kill a goose and toss it on 
her shoulders and go off at full speed to 
her den. 

The female coyote will do the same with 
any bulky load, as she cannot well travel 
with this load under her feet. I have never 
seen a male do so. 

The cougar in the spring when carrying 


COYOTES AND 


“Jim” Hatfield, living near Cheney, Wash- 
ington, south of Spokane, gathered in sixteen 
dollars for as many coyote pelts in the of- 
fice of the auditor of Spokane county, a few 
days ago, remarking as he did so: “I’ve 
been two months gettin’ this collection to- 
gether, an’ if it wa’n’t for the sport a fel- 
low has in chasin’ ’em, it wouldn’t be worth 
while botherin’ about ’em.” 

Hatfield uses four foxhounds and a quar- 
tette of Russian wolfhounds on his expedi- 
tions. The foxhounds start the coyotes and 
the Russian dogs run them down. He de- 
clares foxhounds are not fast enough for a 
coyote, but they can take a cold scent and 
start the game almost any time. They are 
powerful dogs and with a pack of them 
bounding over a level piece of ground or in 
and out among the edges of the timber, there 


the carcass of a deer, if they have far to go 
will take a hold on the carcass and raise it 
as high as possible, then swing it across its 
neck, letting the body of the animal trail 
along by its side. When carried in front 
with a very high head they cannot see the 
trail, and make blunders. This the male 
does at all times, but he scarcely ever car- 
ries his prey far at a time. I have seen a 
male cougar carry a deer (that would dress 
150 pounds) through a plum thicket 30 or 40 
yards, then cover the body after eating what 
he wants. I have never seen a male carry 
a burden on his neck or shoulders. 
Billings, Mont. W. A. ALLEN. 


“CATS.” 


is nothing more inspiring. He has a wolf- 
hound pup which stands two and a half feet 
high, and it is going to make the best coy- 
ote-hunter in Washington, he says. 

Asked whether a coyote can catch a jack- 
rabbit, “Jim” said: “No, not alone. A jack- 
rabbit is too swift for the critter, which 
looks like a fast sprinter only when an ordi- 
nary dog is after it. Take a number of the 
prairie scavengers, however, and they can 
get the best of the jack by cutting across 
his path. They make short work of the jack 
after they have once got him. Coyotes do 
not put up much fight when pitted against 
the Russian wolfhounds, but they put up a 
good fight while they are at it, for they 
know what they are up against.” 

Asked about other wild animals in his 
neighborhood, Hatfield said: “Bobcats are 
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the only other animals I ever run across. 
We jump up one of them occasionally but 
they do not run or try to fight the dogs. 
They ‘take to the tall trees,’ as the saying 
is, and get out on a limb and look wise and 
blink their eyes. They don’t dare to fight 
a pack of hounds, but if they met up with 
a dog out single they would make it mighty 
interesting for him. 

“It would be mighty interesting for both 
of them, for the wolfhound is no quitter. He 
goes into every fracas with his teeth shining 
and his eyes gleaming red. I am glad the 
bobcats have a habit of climbing a tree, 


for one of my dogs might run onto one alone 
some day and I am afraid there would be 
obsequies to perform in dogtown after the 
meeting adjourned. 

“A short time ago I ran onto a cat in a 
tall tree with my pack while we were out 
scaring up a rabbit, and after I had shot 
him and threw him over my shoulder by 


‘the hind legs, his front paws dangled against 


my boot-heels. He was a monster and an 
old residenter. He had cleaned up many a 
calf and lamb before my rifle bullet hung 
crape on his doorknob.” 

Spokane, Wash. AUGUST WOLF. 


THE PRESIDENT—WAS HE EVER A WANTON GAME KILLER ? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It has been a 
most unpleasant surprise to me to hear sev- 
eral men who are nature-lovers rather than 
sportsmen, but who do not scruple to shoot 
enough wild animals to supply their camp 
tables with game, assert with some heat 
that Mr. Roosevelt is not a sportsman, Two 
of these men have expressed a wish to 
“rush into print” with such a claim. I told 
them they would be overwhelmed and 
stamped upon, whether their claim was true 
or not. 

They insist that Mr. Roosevelt’s books 
on sport (no paragraph of which I have read) 
are one long record of wanton butchery of 


wild life; that he thus demonstrated years 
ago that he is not a sportsman, and that if 
he has recommended anything feasible 
since for the protection and preservation 
of big game, it has been after he has him- 
self proved by his own books that by prac- 
tice and precept he is a rank offender 
against proper limitation of killing wild ani- 
mals. Will not some of your readers who 
are familiar with the facts supply such in- 
formation through your columns as will en- 
able me to answer these critics? 


LEVANT FRED BROWN. 
New York, N. Y., Apr. 29, ’07. 


SOME EXPERIENCES WITH MEXICAN PREDATORY ANIMALS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In answer to 
“Coyote” in your May number, I would like 
to say, if permitted, that one day while 
making a round-up and while having the cat- 
tle at a standstill, we were sitting idly on 
our horses, waiting for our head cowboy to 
come up with another bunch, when we saw 
a fawn that had not shed all its spots dash 
out of the chaparral. Ten feet behind it 
ran a coyote in hot pursuit, and in another 
thirty yards he caught it. They both rolled 
to the ground together. Then the coyote 
got to his feet and picked the fawn up, and, 
with a swing sideways, threw it over his 
neck and shoulders. One cowboy and I had 
started after him, but he paid no attention 
to us until he saw we were gaining on him 
fast. Then he got down to business, but 


as the fawn was a good load for him, he 
dropped it when we were about forty yards 
from him; but it was too late for him to 
save himself, as we soon roped him and 
dragged him back to where he had killed 
the fawn and speedily put him to death, as 
we hate a coyote. Why? Well, on gen- 
eral principles; but to cite an instance: One 
night we had to camp out. I had got my 
feet wet, so I took off my shoes and put 
them by the fire to dry. The next morning 
one was gone and I had to go all day with 
but one shoe, as I was twenty-one miles 
from home. A coyote will tear up a blanket, 
cut a rope into little bits and do any other 
deviltry in his power when you are asleep 
or not looking. Once I lost a saddle gun 
one afternoon while trying to rope a steer. 
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| knew where it dropped and marked the 
place; after tying the steer we went back to 
get the gun, but it was not there. We hunted 
until dark and next morning weut back to 
hunt it, but there was no gun. A couple of 
weeks later one of the cowboys found it, 
at least a mile from where it was lost; the 
coyotes had chewed the stock almost en- 
tirely off. 

Another occasion I was riding along a 
path in the woods, when a cat jumped onto 
a rabbit, killed it in the twinkling of an 
eye, threw it onto his shoulders, ran up the 
path for about five yards, then into the 
brush. A Mexican lion will kill a deer out 
on the prairie, 500 yards from the jungle. 
You will find the remains of that deer ten 
or twenty yards in the jungle, and if he 
did not finish it at the first meal he will 
cover it up with grass, sticks and brush; 
there will be no signs of dragging. The 
jaguar, or Mexican tiger, will kill a full- 
grown cow or small bull and drag it to cover. 
Just think of an animal weighing 200 to 250 
pounds, dragging a cow that weigh 800 to 
1000 pounds! 


A Yaguarundi sprang on a hen in our 
back yard, threw it onto his back, and was 
gone before a gun could be brought to bear 
on him by my wife. I have found where a 
yearling colt has been killed by a jaguar, 
but saw no signs of dragging. On tracking 
him to the jungle I there found that the 
colt had been dragged from the edge of 
the jungle to about twenty yards inside. 
There he had eaten the neck and shoulders 
and a part of the back. The next night he 
came back and dragged it about ten yards 
farther in and ate the hind quarters. 


F. C. STARR. 
Est, Gonzales, Tamps., Mex. 


{What Mr. Starr relates about the “car- 
rying” propensities of the Mexican lion is 
extraordinary in comparison with the gen- 
eral habits of the mountain lion and lynx 
of the Rocky Mountains of our country, as 
in nearly all cases where lions or cats 
kill their prey there is seen evidence of 
dragging it if it has been removed from 
the spot where killed.—Editor.] 


WYOMING OPINIONS ON GAME PROTECTION. 


The following are short extracts from 
reports and recommendations received by 
State Game Warden D. C. Nowlin of Wy- 
oming from some if his assistants: 

C. M. Harvey, Dubois, Wyo.: The resi- 
dent hunting license should be $30 for one 
bull elk and $5 for two cow elk. Residents 
who need cows (which are plentiful) for 
meat can well afford to pay $2.50 each for 
them. 

J. D. Ferrin, Jackson, Wyo.: The citi- 
zens of Wyoming should be willing (and I 
think they are) to pay a higher license fee 
for hunting big game, especially for killing 
elk. Under the present $2 license (for all 
citizens over” 14 years of age) there are 
some large families who are legally enti- 
tled to from eight to fourteen elk, and often 
they kill so many elk at one time that the 
meat igs not appreciated or utilized. A $5 
license for elk would be about right. The 
tusk-hunters caused me much hard riding 
and trouble, as they had a few friends who 
helped them out in many ways. 


J. S. Simpson, Grovont, Wyo.: I very 
strongly favor. a winter range for the elk; 
also making the wanton destruction or ma- 
licious killing of big game a felony, with 
severe penalty, on account of the tusk-hunt- 
ing element. 

S. N. Leek, Jackson, Wyo.: I favor a 
continuous open season for fishing, a closed 
season for several years on antelope, and 
same protection as elk. With tusk-hunting 
stopped and settlers confined to cows, un- 
less they get a $50 license, there will be 
no need to change the open season for elk 
or the number allowed to be killed. 

Mr. Nowlin has the following to say re- 
garding elk tusks: “The senseless lust for 
elk. tusks, now so prevalent, is directly re- 
sponsible for the slaughter of so many bulls. 
Men of prominence inadvertently encour- 
age the tusk-hunter in his bloody busi- 
ness by offering an unreasonable price for 
the small bits of ivory that have in reality 
only a fictitious value. If the craze for ani- 
mal products as emblems, trophies and or- 
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naments could be turned toward the skulls 
or skins of prairie dogs and gophers, or 
the fangs of coyotes and wolves, it might be 
made to serve a useful purpose. This de- 
mand for elk tusks must be taken into con- 
sideration and offset by more drastic legis- 
lation.” 





The province of Saskatchewan, Canada, 


has an ideal set of game laws, and a hard-- 


working association of sportsmen to assist 


in enforcing these laws, called the Saskatch- 
headquarters of this association are at Re- 
ewan Game Protective Association. The 
gina, Sask. The game laws of Saskatche- 
wan provide for the killing of deer, cari- 
bou, moose and elk (two of each) from De- 
cember Ist to 14th of each year, the non- 
resident license being $100. It is unlawful 
to destroy game by poison, sunken punts, 
night lights, traps or snares. 


ore 


Joe’s Dad. 


We war down in Swipsie’s bar-room an’ things wasn’t doin’ much, 
Boys some on ’em playing poker, t’others swappin’ yarns an’ such 
When an’ ole gray-headed feller come a’shamblin’ through th’ decor, 
Stranger—leastways I had never seen his face down thar afore. 


Billy Jinks, th’ barkeep’, poured him out a drink o’ “forty-mile”— 
“Stranger you look sorter tired; step up here an’ have a smile”; 

But th’ ole man gravely thanked him, sez he, “I would like fust-rate 
Fer t’ have one good refresher, but I guess I'l! have t’ wait. 

Give th’ fellers all a bumper an’ I’ll stan’ th’ damage, boy. 

Mine?—Oh, give me a plain soda, fellers here’s your health an’ joy.” 


Big Ike Simpson sorter nudged me an’ he sez, “Ole man,” sez he, 
You'll excuse th’ blarsted, blank blank curiosity in me, 

But I’m pinin’ fer t’ know why, when you’re wantin’ so a drink 

You jest natchally don’t take one; ain’t you foolish, don’t you think?” 


Th’ ole man he stroked his whiskers an’ he drew a heavy sigh, 
An’ I’m sartin I saw tear-drops trickle down from out his eye; 
“Yes,” he says, “I am just maybe foolish-like, but don’t you know, 
I ain’t never tasted nuthin’ since I give my word t’ Joe. 


“Joe war leavin’ fer th’ gold-fields; I was biddin’ him good-bye; 
And sez he, “Dad, you let whiskey right alone and so’ll I; 
We'll have a drink at partin’, when we meet we'll drink ag’in, 
But we'll neither take a bumper o’ th’ bug-juce until then.’ 


Boy,’ sez I, ‘I’m surely with you,’ an’ he jumped onto th’ train, 

Joe calls, ‘Member dad, no next time, till us cronies meet again.’ 
“That war six year come next August, an’ I dropped in here t’ night 
Hopin’ somehow, bein’ lonesome,—anybody know Joe White?” 


Wall, we stood thar, our mouths open, know Joe White? I should 


say so, 


Reckon thar wan’t one amongst us, but had swapped a joke ‘ith Joe, 
But afore we’d time t’ answer, somethin’ like a cyclone flew 
Twixt us over t’ th’ stranger, jes’ like only Joe could do. 


An’ you orter heerd th’ fellers laugh when Joe says, “Dang it, dad, 
It’s too bad I’ve kept you waitin’; Billy fill em up, my lad.” 


ARCHIE P. McKISHNIE. 
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REVOLVER AMMUNITION. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I hope Mr. Link- 
letter will not think I am trying to criticize 
him—for I have great admiration for him 
and for his work—if I ask him to point out 
where I am wrong in believing that the 
method of boring a revolver barrel which he 
advocates is not an advantage. If I remem- 
ber it correctly, he said that the rear end 
of the barrel should be bored cylinder for a 
fraction of an inch, and then that the rifling 
should be throated, so that the lands would 
rise gradually from the bore. 

Throating a rifle barrel is unquestionably 
an advantage, and is necessary not only to 
get good results with a paper patch, but also 
with the smokeless target loads which Dr. 
Hudson has worked up for the .32-40 and 
.38-55. But the differences between rifles 
and revolvers are sc great that I cannot help 
thinking that it is not the best way to bore 
the six-shooter. The fact that Mr. Linklet- 
ter’s .44-40, which he says is even more sat- 
isfactory than his .38-40, is not throated, 
shows, it seems to me, that the revolver 
does not need it. 

It seems that there must be some exact 
point of time during the progress of the bul- 
let through the barrel when it begins to ro- 
tate—‘“takes the rifling.” The twist of the 
rifling is not a gain twist. It is uniform. 
The bullet.cannot be made to take the ri- 
fling of a uniform twist gradually. It is ei- 
ther going straight ahead without rotating 
at all, or it is rotating at the fixed and cer- 
tain rate of one turn in a given number of 
inches, The first form of motion it takes in 
any part of the barrel (as in Mr. Linkletter’s 
style of rifling) which is cylinder-bored. The 
latter form of motion it simply must take, 
just as soon as it encounters the rifling, ir- 


respective of whether the lands are tapered 
off at the rear of the barrel or not, or else 
the bullet will strip. 

It is my impression that strain and in- 
jury to the joint between barrel and cylin- 
der are best prevented by having as much 
of the bullet as possible still in the cylinder 
and therefore gas-tight, when the pressure 
on the bullet is increased by the resistance 
caused by the bullet’s being forced to take 
the rifling. The ploughing into the bullet 
of the square corners of the lands where the 
rifling begins—ruinous to a paper patch in 
a rifle—occurs in the revolver as it is now 
made when a good deal of the rear end of 
the bullet is still in the cylinder. I do not 
think that this ploughing does much harm 
to the cannelured, lubricated bullet, or that 
it. strains the joint badly. As the revolver is 
now bored, all the causes of resistance which 
tend to increase the pressure, occur while 
part. of the bullet is still in the cylinder. 
What strains the joint of a revolver is ex- 
cessive pressure after the base of the bullet 
has left the cylinder, so that an undue 
aomunt of gas will blow out at the joint. 
The jerk is caused by the bullet’s commenc- 


ing to rotate—and there can be nothing 
gradual about this commencing; it occurs 
with a jerk, and this jerk is scarcely, if at 
all increased, if the ends of the lands are 


left. square so that they plough into the 
bullet—greatiy increases the pressure, and 
in an arm bored on Mr. Linkletter’s plan, 
this jerk and increased pressure would come 
when nearly all, or perhaps all the bullet 
had passed out of the cylinder into the bar- 
rel; Mr. Linkletter is in a position to deter- 
mine the truth or fallacy of this theory by 
comparing the performance of his .30-40, 
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which ig bored in the way he advocates, with 
that of his .44, which is not, and I should be 
very grateful if he would point out where I 
am mistaken. 

The reason that the .32-20 factory smoke- 
less cartridges do not shoot well in a six- 
shooter is that in the first place the metal- 
patched bullet is of the same diameter as 


the plain lead one intended for that cartridge," 


and that it does not upset and fill the barrel 
gas-tight, as the lead one does, and in the 
second that the cartridge is loaded with 
slow-burning rifle powder, which doesn’t get 
a chance to develop its full strength in the 
short revolver barrel. The factory .32-20, 
.388-40 and .44-40 smokeless cartridge should 
never be used in revolvers. If one wants to 
use smokeless powder in revolvers of these 
calibres he must load his shells himself. 
The only smokeless load that I can recom- 
mend from experience for the .32-20 is three 
grains of Bullseye and a 115 grain bullet 
tempered 1 to 15. This load is very accu- 
rate and satisfactory, and gets penetration 
about equal to that of the black powder load. 
I do not think it is quite as powerful as the 
black powder load, because if it were the 
penetration would be greater, owing to the 
harder bullet. I believe that a heavier load 
of Bullseye could be used without doing any 
harm, but, as I have never happened to see 
it tried, I cannot be sure. 

There is much cause for regret, as 
“Smoky Powder” suggests, that the “bad 
men” weren’t heeled with Mauser pistols in- 
stead of .45 Tolts. There would have been 
“different history.” A bad man with that 
species of artillery would have lasted about 
as long as the traditional snow-ball in the 
inferno. A town marshal of the most ordi- 
nary skill would have had ample time and 
opportunity to fan six .45’s into his anatomy 


CURIOSITIES IN THE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Few indeed of the 
modern lovers or users of fire-arms have any 
idea of the remarkable and almost innumer- 
able varieties of weapons adapted to the 
use of gunpowder that the history of man’s 
ingenuity records. A magazine of applied 
mechanics stated recently that the number 
of patents for automatic car-couplers issued 


while he was engaged in getting the round- 
headed Mauser hammer cocred. 

The Mauser’s sole advantage over *he 
Luger—apart from the question of looks, 
which is immaterial—is that it loads with a 
clip instead of a detachable magazine. Its 
barrel is nearly an inch longer than that of 
the Luger, but the Luger more than holds 
its own in accuracy. The Luger barrel is 
made of better material, and the rifling is 
better. The European 7.36 m.m. Mauser car- 
tridge has a trifle more powder than the 
7.65 m.m, Luger, though I understand the 
American cartridges are loaded with equal 
amounts. The Luger’s bullet is some six 
grains heavier than the Mauser’s. Either 
arm is about as well adapted to draw and 
shoot, frontier or military work as a four- 
teen-pound Sharps-Borchardt-Pope muzzle- 
loading Schuetzen ri”e, with Swiss belt 
plate and cheekpiece, double set trigger and 
palm-rest, wind guage aperture iront sight, 
spirit-level in the middle slot, and mid-range 
vernier on the tang, would be for trap-shoot- 
ing in a high wind. 

It is time to call another of the tiresome 
automatic pistol bluffs. The Colt company 
is guilty this time. As readers of Outdoor 
Life know, their advertisements have 
claimed that the .45 Colt Automatic is the 
most powerful pistol in the world, or some- 
thing of the sort. This is absolutely untrue. 
It is not even the most powerful arm of its 
weight. The .38 Smith & Wesson Special 
revolver is more powerful. I think that we 
may expect an article on ballistics from Mr. 
Haines before long, which will not only 
prove this conclusively, but give some more 
much needed and interesting information on 
the subject. P. DE ANGELIS. 

Utica, New York. 


HISTORY OF FIRE-ARMS. 


at the United States Patent Office was suf- 
ficient to equip each freight-car in use in 
the State of New York with a separate and 
distinct variety of that appliance! In the 
same way an enormous army of men might 
be armed .with the separate known and 
recorded varieties of fire-arms—rifies, revol- 
vers, shot-guns, and pilstols—upon whose 
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varying types of mechanism the military, 
sporting, mechanical and electrical inventors 
of the world have expe.ded their genius 
and labor, their time and their pains. 

And if the number of such inventions is 
surprising, so is the antiquity of many ap- 
pliances or principles that we often think of 
as thoroughly “modern improvements.” How 
many of our expert shots ever dream, as 
they lug their fifteen-pound Schutzen rifles 
out to the range, that the peep-sight, the 
hair-trigger and the wind-gauge are actually 
older than the gun itself, and belong to the 
period when the German crossbowmen la- 
boriously wound up their powerful steel 
bows with a miniature windlass and used 
these very appliances in firing their armor- 
piercing steel bolts at the target or the foe? 
What rifleman, painstakingly squinting 
through his barrel after target-practice to 
see whether the rifling be leaded, ever imag- 
ines that the first rifling was straight in- 
stead of twisted?—or that there have act- 
ually been made and used guns which were 
genuine “rifles,” yet the inside of whose 


barrels was perfectly smooth?. How many” 


a correspondent of “Outdoor Life,” seating 
himself at his desk to write one more de- 
spairing plea for the “Haines Model,” has 
ever heard that the revolver-principle is 
older even than the flint-lock, and was used 
in the clumsy creations of the matchlock- 
era? And how many an artilleryman, des- 
canting lovingly upon the beauties of the 
latest quick-firing field-pieces—6,500-yard 
range, recoil-cylinder, hyposcope-sight and 
all—but would be amazed to know that the 
“heathen Chinee” was using breech-loading 
cannon upon his Manchu neighbors a cen- 
tury and more before Columbus set sail? 
And yet facts like these, and many more 
fully as surprising, may be learned by even 
the amateur historian who will delve awhile 
amid the pages that record the progress of 
the firearms industry and its inventions. 
For instance, King Henry VIII. of Ene- 
land (1491-1547), passionate sportsman that 
he was, used to hunt, in the intervals be- 
tween his marriages and divorces, with a 
four-chambered revolving match-lock carbine 
that is still preserved in the Tower of Len- 
don, When the great improvements made 
possible by the flint-lock came into general 
use, all imaginable varieties of the revolving- 


principle appeared. The commonest con- 
sisted of two barrels, one over the other, 
with a single lock, the second barrel being 
turned uppermost to bring its “pan” under 
the flint, when the first had been fired. 
Others had two sets of locks, the second 
lock engaging with the single trigger when 
turned into firing position. A third variety 
was a double double-barrel, two barrels 
above and two below, the lower pair being 
turned over and brought into connection 
with the two flint-cocks, or hammers, after 
the first pair had been fired. And if the in- 
vention of the flint-gun, as it was called in 
old Peter Hawker’s day, made revolving 
arms possible, so did it produce many in- 
teresting and ingenious varieties of breech- 
loading weapons of sport and war. An en- 
tire regiment of Scotch infantry among the 
British troops engaged in the Revolutionary 
War was armed with a most unusual! breech- 
loading flint-lock rifled musket, the inven- 
tion of their commander, a Major Ferguson, 
who was killed by some keen-eyed Yankee 
riflemen at the battle of King’s Mountain. 
This interesting arm was loaded with ball 
and powder inserted through a round hole 
in the top of the breech-end of the barrel, 
opened or closed by a perpendicular screw 
operated by using the trigger-guard as a 
crank-handle. Only two specimens of this 
invention are known to exist today (in Am- 
erica at least), one belonging to the family 
of General De Peyster of New York City, 
the other in the famous Bannerman collec- 
tion; while these are so valuable that when 
the United States Government borrowed the 
former to exhibit at Chicago in 1893 it gave 
a bond-of $1,500.00 to guarantee its safe 
return. The most widely-known  breech- 
loading flint-lock was undoubtedly the fa- 
mous “Hall’s” system; of American inven- 
tion, with tip-up breech-block behind the bar- 
rel, many of which were used in the Mexican 
War and even continued in favor after the 
invention of the percussion-cap, being suit- 
ably altered to use this improvement. This 
arm was the first breech-loader to be adopt- 
ed officially by any government and the first 
manufactured in this country, being made 
at the Harper’s Ferry Arsenal. 

If the day of the flint-lock saw revolving 
and breech-loading arms, so did it also wit- 
ness the earliest repeating or magazine sys- 
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tems, and the earliest hammerless guns as 
well. A few of the magazine inventions 
were surprising indeed, literally “maga- 
zines,” with hollow stocks full of loose pow- 
der and balls in vespective chambers, while 
a revolving chamber behind the barrel and 
turned by a sidelever was supposed to 
scoop from these stores first a ball and then 
a charge of powder, continuing its revolu- 
tion to deposit them in the barrel in this 
order. As may be imagined, the liability of 
explosion of such an arrangement was ap- 
palling, yet not a few were made in various 
countries, both pistols and guns, the great 
Birmingham collection in England having a 
very fine one of Italian origin and the col- 
lection of the United States Cartridge Com- 
pany at Lowell, Mass., containing a beauti- 
ful specimen of remarkable history, being 
either English or Spanish in make and hav- 
ing been found in a pile of junk in the city 
of Baltimore, Hammerless flint-locks were 
also made in Italy, the lock—flint, pan, and 
all—concealed, the flint mounted on a rod 
and driven by a spiral spring. 

Yet the limitations and uncertainties of 
the flint-lock were so pronounced that it 
was not until the percussion-cap came in 
and was later placed in the cartridge itself 
that the attention of the genius of invention 
was—or so it might seem—concentrated on 
the question of the still further improvement 
of the firearms of the world. The whole of 
the nineteenth century saw the most rapid 
possible advances in the various sciences of 
lock-mechanism, barrel-boring, explosives, 
ballistics, and accurate target-work. Along 
with these actual advances there were re- 
peatedly offered the most surprising at- 
tempted or hoped-for improvements, some 
of which finally proved more or less prac- 
ticable, but the great majority of them be- 
ing weighed, found wanting, and speedily 
forgotten. Yet several of these inventions 
were so remarkably ingenious as to be well 
worth mentioning, if only as illustrations of 
what the mind of man can devise. One such 
was Whitworth’s system of rifling, the in- 
terior of the barre] being hexagonal! in cross- 
section, the bullet being similar in form and 
being spun by the turn of the hexagonally- 
shaped bore. This invention was very pop- 
ular for a time, many cannon bored on this 
plan being used in the Civil War. Yet more 
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remarkable was Mr. Lancaster’s (English) 
system of oval-bore rifling. This unique sys- 
tem of barrel-boring depended on the twist 
of an actually smooth but spiral or cork- 
screw bore to send the bullet spinning on 
its way! A somewhat similar idea in shot- 
guns was the invention of a fertile-minded 
Britisher who made double-barreled shot- 
guns with oval-shaped muzzles, widest hor- 
izontally, his idea being that the charge of 
shot would spread out side-wise and so make 
it easier to bag one’s bird! Still another 
bright (?). chap wanted the sporting-fratern- 
ity to try shot-gun barrels in which the 
whole bore was twisted, his idea being that 
if a bullet went farther and straighter for 
being rapidly revolved, why not then re- 
volve a whole shot-charge, too! 

Countless have been the forms of breech- 
actions that men have spent time and brains 
and money on—all too often utterly in vaiy. 
Such was the old “Bacon” double-barreled 
and double-bolt-action shot-gun, the breech 
of each barrel being opened or closed by a 
separate knob-bolt, the two knobs or bolt- 
handles sticking out at each side like a 
double-barreled Mauser or Krag, the fired 
cartridges being ejected below, through an 
opening in front of the guard. Another gun, 
and one that came but little short of fame, 
was a very simple hinged breech-action pat- 
ented by an American, Soper, that for rap- 
idity of fire easily distanced every rival at 
the great Englihh Military Rifle Test of 
1869, and was seriously considered for the 
English army. Instead of it they adopted 
an English adaptation of the American “Pea- 
body” dropping breech-block, the “Martini” 
so beloved by Ortheris and Mulvaney. 

The same Lancaster who hatched the 
cork-screw-bore rifling idea also brought out 
© ponderous four-barreled “repeating” gun, 
in shot-guns, rifies and pistols, with four 
fixed or rigid barrels, two above and two 
below, the striker (“hammerless” or inside 
the frame) revolving at each pull of the 
trigger so as to strike one cartridge after 
the other in succession. This was another 
imitation on the part of our English breth- 
ren, for this was a copy of the idea of the 
American four-barreled pistol, in which the 
firing-pin on the face of the hammar revolv- 
ed a quarter-revolution at each shot. The 
question of how to get the cartridges into 
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a& gun seems to have been a tempting prob- 
lem to several odd geniuses among the fire- 
arms inventors, also. An American by the 
historic name of Ethan Allen made guns 
with fixed barrels in which the top of the 
chambers opened upward, lid-fashion. An 
Englishman made the barrels rigid but set 
the whole lock-work on a pivot, turning it 
to one side, out of the way, to open the 
breech of the barrels. Another Britisher— 
who must surely have been hard pressed 
for a new idea—placed each lock, hammer 
lock-plate and all, on a hinge like a door, 
opening each one outward so as to allow 
the cartridge to be loaded into the barrel 
through the lock-space. At least three other 
brilliant inventors conceived the idea (that 
even bobs up today) of making guns that 
should be either cylinder or “choked” at 
the will of the shooter. Roper, an American, 
made a single-barreled gun upon whose 
muzzle a “removable choke” section might 
be screwed. (This Roper gun was peculiar 
at both ends, for it was a repeater on the 
revolver principle, the frame containing a 
great cylinder, three-chambered for shot-gun 
cartridges.) An Englishman then brought 
out a double-barreled choke-attachment to 
be slipped on over the muzzle like a “Heikes’ 
hand-protector,” and fastened on by a thumb- 
screw. Nor is it so very long since an in- 
ventor attended a Grand American Handicap 
to display a Winchester repeater that could 
be a cylinder or a choke at the will of the 
shooter. 
actually worked as claimed, too! 

But this paper might go on forever, al- 
most, with this list of curious gun-mechan- 
isms. Two or three of the most surprising 
may yet be mentioned as we close. A Vi- 
ennese inventor named Schulhof built a gun 


4 


4 


The writer saw the gun, and it - 
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—and not so Many years ago—whose whole 
stock was hollow and into this receptacle a 
surprising cartridge-supply was packed 
(twenty-eight in number), with a ratchet- 
rod working among them and fetching up 
one after another as the bolt-action was op- 
erated. One of the many Mannlicher bolt- 
action repeaters slightly resembled the re- 
cent Winchester .22-automatic, save that it 
had three revolving cartridge-tubes in the 
stock instead of but one,each coming into 
use as its predecessor was emptied. Last of 
all may be mentioned the novel but absurd 
idea of a Frenchman, M. Giffard, who felt 
sure that electricity was the only thing to 
ignite a powder charge, and who accord- 
ingly brought out a gun with a big electric 
battery inside the stock and special cartridge 
to be attached to the battery wires when in- 
serted in the gun—after which process the 
shooter had to “press the button,” supposing, 
of course, that the game had waited pa- 
tiently for the connections to be made! 

“Finally and in conclusion,” and perhaps 
apropos both of our subject and the double- 
action or single-action controversy, the 
writer has a curio in the shape of a quaint 
old French pin-fire revolver with the un- 
usual feature of being either single-action or 
double-action, at the will of the shooter! 
The queer little weapon may be cocked with 
the thumb and operates single-action style, 
while if you pull the trigger a vigorous 
downward pull it suddenly sticks out of the 
frame about a quarter of an inch farther 
tham before, and the arm immediately be- 
comes a double-action! There’s a sugges- 
tion for the “Haines Model” for you, my be- 
loved brethren of the gun! 

PAUL B. JENKINS. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


AUTOMATIC RIFLES. 


* 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some few months 
ago information was requested regarding 
automatic rifles and believing matter of this 
nature would prove of interest I wrote to 
both the Winchester and Remington Arms 
companies regarding the reliability, dura- 
bility and accuracy of the automatic rifles 
of their respecitve manufacture. The Win- 
chester people, as will be noted from their 


letter following, went into the matter at 
eonsiderable length, but as yet I have re- 
ceived nothing from the Remington com- 
pany, although they have written twice that 
they would forward same as soon as tests 
then being conducted, were completed. I 
hope this reaches me in time to use with 
this but in case it does not, it will appear in 
the next issue of Outdoor Life. 
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So far my experience with automatic ri- 
files has been confined to the model 1903 .22 
caliber Winchester and although I used them 
(I had two) but little on game, I felt cer- 
tain that for any game for which a .22 cali- 
ber is ever used they would be a most sat- 
isfactory rifle. The rapidity with which they 
can be shot and accuracy maintained, should 
commend them to the shooter looking for a 
rifle especially adapted for small game, run- 
ning or flying, while for rapid firt practice 
work there is nothing that can compete with 
them. Yet, while acknowledging the superi- 
ority of the increased rapidity of fire of the 
automatic over the old well tried hand 
functioned repeater, I must say that I have 
not become greatly excited over the auto- 
matic—especially over those of larger cali- 
bre designed for large game. Many think 
that in the automatic (which is operated 
with inconceivable rapidity), the liability of 
springs breaking is much greater than in 
the hand operated arms, which, when worked 
at their greatest speed, is by comparison 
much slower. 

If these fears are well founded then 
the automatic in the larger calibres would 
not be the rifle to choose for a big game 
gun where the breaking of a spring (which 
might prevent the arm to function properly) 
might prove of serious consequence to the 
owner. In a .22, or any arm used for small 
game, this would not be of such importance, 
but in a big game rifle the mechanism must 
be as perfect in operation as human in- 
genuity can devise and that it is believed 
is to be found in some of the old lever action 
repeaters. Still, I would not want to be 
understood as saying that the larger calibre 
automatic rifles are not reliable for, from 
actual experience, I cannot—I merely state 
the opinions often heard expressed by oth- 
ers. And yet, while there are many who are 
doubtful as to the reliability of the auto 
matic’s mechanism, others can be found who 
consider them fully as certain in operation 
as any type of arm ever made. It this last 
should prove true, then the success of the 
automatic is assured, for just as sure as 
the manufacturers produce a superior arm 
just as certain will the intelligent shooter 
recognize and adopt it. 

The following letters from the Winchester 
people and Mr. William H. Lewis, will no 


doubt, be read with profit by those who are 
in any way interested in the automatic arms. 
ASHLEY A. HAINES. 





Mr. Ashley A. Haines: 

Dear Sir—Your favor of February 5th at 
hand and contents of same noted. In reply 
to your inquiry with regard to the greatest 
number of shots fired out of the Self-Loading 
arms of our manufacture, would say that 
we have fired from the .22 calibre Model 1903 
automatic rifle over 12,000 shots without a 
cleaning, the arm still working without clog- 
ging, failing to extract or suffering from 
minor breakage. One of these .22 caliber 
rifles was used by our Mr. Topperwein for 
exhibition purposes for a peried of about 
eight weeks, we believe, without cleaning 
or any attention whatsoever. During this 
time, he was giving daily exhibitions at St. 
Louis, at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
firing four or five hundred shots (and often 
more) per day, but as we have no actual 
account of the number of shots fired, we can 
give you no definite information as to ex- 
actly what this amounted to. 

The .32 and .85 caliber, Self-Loading 
Model 1905 rifles have been fired from five 
to eight thousand rounds without cleaning. 
Whether there were any minor difficulties, 
such as failure to extract, we cannot say 
as our records do not show this; but as 
these defects are due more to faults with the 
ammunition rather than to any fault with the 
gun, we feel safe in saying they will work 
for fully this number of shots, and more, 
under ordinary conditions without diffi- 
culty. 

The .351 caliber Model 1907 rifle has not 
of course yet, in the hands of the normal 
user, had any extensive tests. In our own 
tests of the first samples of this gun which 
we turned out and the sample models 
which we first manufactured, we for experi- 
mental purposes shot them a good many 
thousand rounds and it is the impression of 
the undersigned that the sample model from 
which the arm was finally manufactured 
withstood a trial of 8,000 rounds without fail- 
ure of any kind. 

With regard to the matter of accuracy of 
these arms, the models 1905 and 1907, we 
have tested at 500 yards and we have ob- 
tained very satisfactory results. We would 
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rather have you obtain the opinion of some 
impartial person and would respectfully 
‘refer you to the records of the National 
Rifle Association, Lientenant Albert S. 
Jones, secretary, on the Winchester Rapid 
Fire Match shot at Sea Girt last year, 
whereas with regard to the accuracy of the 
.22 caliber automatic rifle, we would re- 
spectfully refer you to the records of the 
Columbia Rifle Club, Rochester, New York. 
(Mr. William H. Lewis) who can give you 
information regarding the scores made 
there in the Rapid Fire Match, which com- 
petition was recently held on their ranges 
during the annual meet of the .22 Caliber 
Indoor League. This .22 caliber arm also 
gives satisfactory work at long ranges up to 
100 and 150, and under favorable conditions, 
200 yards. 

With regard to the durability and re- 
liability of these arms, we feel that as to 
durability they are fully as durable as any 
of the hand-operated arms. We cannot say 
that they are any more so, but owing to the 
fact that they are materially simpler, we 
should think they might be so. 

As to reliability, it is the opinion gener- 
ally expressed in the factory here that they 
can be worked continuously with less liabil- 
ity of clogging or failure to function prop- 
erly than any other arm which is today man- 
ufactured. 

With regard to rapidity of fire we would 
respectfully refer you to the records of the 
National Rifle Association and the Columbia 
Rifle Club, and from same you will be able 
to judge of the rapidity with which they may 
be operated. At the same time, we would 
respectfully advise that experts with the 
older type of manually-operated guns have 
on some occasions come very near equal- 
ing the records which have been made with 


ad AMMUNITION 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
great interest the articles contributed to 
your valuable magazine by Mr. W. A. Link- 
letter in regard to reloading smokeless pow- 
der cartridges and using lead bullets in- 
stead of the metal patch bullets. One of 
our most prominent cartridge manufactur- 
ers says that this cannot be done success- 


the self-loading arm. One case which we 
call to mind is that of a Mr. Van Dyke, who 
demonstrated our model 1895 arm before a 
military board of the state of New York, 
and with that arm he obtained a rapidity of 
fire of fifty-six shots per minute, which, when 
the recoil developed by this arm, is con- 
sidered, as compared to the recoil of the 
Self-loading arms, seems to us very good in- 
deed. Yours respectfully, 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
Winchester Bennett, 2nd Vice Pres. 


New Haven, Conn. 





Ashley A. Haines:—Dear Sir: Yours of 
recent date at hand. Regarding the Win- 
chester Automatic rifle I wish to go on rec- 
ord as saying it is one of the most reliable, 
safe and deadly weapons now on the mar- 
ket. Its penetration is wonderful. In our 
contest lately held eighty shots were fired 
in one minute, scoring 68 hits, and all be- 
ing very neatly bunched about the bullseye. 
In this contest it was just one stream of 
jead, many of the bullets topping one an- 
other in an almost endless chain of cold 
lead. 

The performance of this arm among the 
crack shots of the United States who were 
present (it being a national meet) was mar- 
velous and should have been witnessed in 
order that a shooter could gain the informa- 
tion given above. 

I write this because the facts are all 
true and not because I am friendly to the 
Winchester people—in fact I do not own 
one of their guns; but should I desire a 
good, reliable rapid-fire and deadly weapon 
the Winchester gun is the one I should most 
certainly purchase. Respectfully yours, 


Rochester, N. Y. WM, H. LEWIS. 


COMMENTS. 


fully. The same company says that all hand 
loaded black powder cartridges are compar- 
atively imperfect when compared with ma- 
chine loaded cartridges. That this state- 
ment is misleading goes without saying, as 
a large majority of the best target records 
have been made with hand-loaded ammu- 
nition. This applies to smokeless as well 
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as black powder, but everywhere you will 
find people who tell you that they tried to 
reload smokeless powder and it was a fail- 
ure. Now, why is this? Because they did 
not use a bullet of the proper size. They 
buy a can of smokeless powder. They read 
the directions on the can and proceed to 


load a batch of cartridges, but when they - 


try them out they find that they are not ac- 
curate. Sometimes they are not equal in 
power to the black powder cartridges they 
had been using, to say nothing oc the irreg- 
ular shooting qualities they possess. So 
they get discouraged and say that you can- 
not reload smokeless powder and get good 
results, The people to blame for these fail- 
ures are powder manufacturers who {sil to 
specify the kind of bullet to be used. And 
the shooter falls into the impression that 
he can uSe the same bullets he used with 
black powder and get good results. If he is 
using bullets larger than the bore of his 
rifle he will probably get good results; but 
if he is using bullets smaller than the bore 
of his rifle, that are used in many black 
powder rifies, he will never get good re- 
sults. 

About eleven years ago I started using 
Du Pont’s No. 1 Smokeless powder in a .40- 
65 Winchester. The bullet-moulds I used for 
this gun had been reamed out till they were 
considerably larger than the standard molds. 
This gave me a tight-fitiing bullet, and the 
result was, I got a more satisfactory cart- 
ridge than the black powder cartridges I had 
been using. I have never used black powder 


OUR COLUMNS ARE OPEN TO THE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have had diffi- 
culty at times to avoid sending you a com- 
tribution on the Haines Model contro- 
versy, but now that it has been called off, 
I am perfectly willing to let it rest with 
this observation: I understand it costs 
about $30,000 to put up the machinery to 
build a new revolver such as called for. 
To meet this would require the company 
selling 300 revolvers at $100 apiece, to say 
nothing of the cost of manufacture, and I 
doubt if that number could be sold. How- 


ever, if our friends are willing to pay for 
the expense of putting this model on the 
market I have no doubt that either the 
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to any extent since then and never expect 
to do 80, 

A friend of mine tried to use the same 
powder in his .44-40 and made a complete 
failure. This puzzled us at first, but after 
forcing a few bullets through the barrel of 
the rifle we found that the bore was larger 
at the breech than at the muzzle, and while 
the bullets were an average fit at the muz- 
zle they would drop through the barrel near 
the breech of the rifle. Since then I have 
reloaded cartridges for the .30-38-40 and .45 
calibers and in every case a loose-fitting bul- 
let spelled failure and a tight-fitting bullet 
success, 

To those who wish to reload smokeless 
cartridges with lead bullets, I say, read Mr. 
Linkletter’s article carefully and follow it to 
the letter, and you will never go back to 
black powder. 

Users of the .38-55 will find that they 
can get an excellent high power load by us- 
ing 26 grains of Laflin & Rand’s Lightning 
powder. The U. M. C. company now make 
a .38-55 high-power cartridge with a velocity 
of 1700 feet per second. This cartridge is 
large enough for any game in America. 
While it is not the long range of such cart- 
ridges as the .30-45 rimless it will nearly 
equal the .30-45 in killing power and will be 
much superior to the .30-30. It is also a 
very accurate cartridge and will give excel- 
lent results up to 500 yards or more. Shoot- 
ers using these cartridges should see that 
their guns have nickel-steel barrels. 

Sacramento, Cal. J. C. ANDERSON. 


“CRANKS.” 


Colt or the Smith & Wesson people would 
be glad to put it on for them. 
The members of our local rifle club 





have been regular subscribers to and 
its successor, for a number of 
years, but this publication has recently 


changed hands and seems now devoted solely 
to military matters. Therefore the Schuet- 
zen riflemen are completely at a loss for an 
organ in which to air their various “cranky” 
notions and I should very much like to see 
your magazine take and fill the place so long 
filled by the above-mentioned publication. 
We have a number of cranks in the club 
who are constantly experimenting and who 




















could from time to time furnish you with 
articles on their latest ideas. One of our 
members has just perfected an improvement 
upon the Winchester single-shot action for 
target work by which he has made it ham- 
merless and shortened the sweep of the 
hammer to */,, inch, which reduces the in- 
terval elapsing between the release of the 
sear and the explosion of the primer to 
about */, of that in the regular action, This 
is a great assistance in making good scores 
and to a great extent obviates the effect of 
flinching, the shot always being found nearer 
the center than you expect it in case of a 
flinch. CHAS. NEWTON. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


AGAINST RAPID TWIST 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am interested in 
your department of rifle information and 
would like to call attention to a point in re- 
lation to the matter of the rapid twist of 


the new Government rifle. Assuming that 
the velocity is in round numbers 2500 feet 
per second and that the twit remains at 
1 turn in 8 inches, a simple calculation 
shows us that the bullet at the muzzle is 
revolving at the rate of 3750 times per sec- 
ond, or at the rate of 225,000 revolutions 
per minute, and that this speed of revolu- 
tion has been acquired in the space of time 
the bullet takes to travel less than three 
feet, viz., from the breech to the muzzle. 
Is it any wonder we hear of meta] fouling? 
Is it not more remarkable that the bullet 
does not fly apart from centrifugal force 
as it leaves the barrel? 

In some experiments with light where 
rapidly revolving mirrors are used, it has 
been found that the silvering on the glass 
was thrown off,and polished metal mirrors 
had to be substituted. It is some time since 
I had the figures before me, but I am sure 
that the speeds were not nearly so great 
as these we are now considering. 
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{The “cranks” are the people who revo- 
lutionize in any line which they enter. 
America was discovered by a “crank.” 
Therefore we have the utmost reverence for 
the whole “tribe of cranks,” and especially 
the “gun cranks.” It is their cranky notions 
that we want for publication, therefore Mr. 
Newton’s suggestion that the “gun cranks” 
of the country furnish us with their ideas, 
the results of their experiments, etc., is re- 
ceived with much pleasure. As will be seen 


by referring to our “Arms and Ammunition” 
department, we have long since been run- 
ning a great deal of this character of mat- 
ter, but we have room for more, and want it. 
—Editor.] 






IN RIFLE BARRELS. 


After all, what is the necessity for this 
extreme pitch? Experiments made during 
1904 by L. N. Walker and Dr. W. G. Hudson 
in connection with the Remington Arms Co. 
showed that the difficulty in keeping the 
bullet on end was not due to the twist, but 
to the bad shape of the bullet and more 
particularly its point. These experiments 
were published twice in Shooting and Fish- 
ing; once on August 25th, and again on 
May 18th, 1905. These experimenters 
showed that perfect scores could be made 
with a proper bullet in a Krag having a 
special barrel with a 14-inch twist, and even 
a twist of 1 in 16 inches was found to do 
as good work; all providing the bullet was 
of the right shape to properly enter the 
rifling and of the right size to fit the grooves 
to the bottom; and these results were ob- 
tained at 1,000 yards. 

Any private firm which blundered in this 
persistent and wholesale manner in its meth- 
ods of manufacture would shortly be out of 
the game—but the Government is rich and 
does not care. HENRY POWER, M.D. 

Spokane, Wash. 


FROM A PRACTICAL USER OF THE AUTOMATIC. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read your inter- 
esting magazine a great deal and have be- 
come mildly interested in some of the dis- 
cussions which it contains. 


In particular 


have I read the arguments of some of the 
pistol] enthusiasts. I do not claim to be an 
expert in that line, but I have always been 
an ardent “crank” on pistols; not on any 
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particular kind of pistol, but on all kinds, 
and I now own one of almost every kind 
worth having; I have at one time or another 
owned one of every kind of high grade pis- 
tol manufactured. I was employed for over 
two years on the United States Geological 
Survey in the Indian Territory at a period 
when that section was populated with the 
uighest authorities on six-shooters the world 
has ever had. I developed my taste for that 
form of amusement in those days, as we 
had nothing else to do in camp but shoot. 
Now I break into print to make a few re- 
marks on the subject of the automatic. It 
is not necessary to comment on any of the 
standard styles of revolving pistols. 

I see that the old model Frontier has its 
admirers, as has the newer S. & W. Special. 
These models seem to be generally under- 
stood even by those who do not favor them; 
but the fact that amuses me is that so many 
of your writers solemnly rise up and pro- 
claim that the automatic is “impracticable,” 
“only a fad,” “worthless,” etc. In the last 
issue appears a letter from a correspondent 
who emphatically announces that the auto- 
matic is destined to be relegated to the 
junk pile at no distant date. Now, this kind 
of talk is so manifestly ignorant that I 
could not resist the temptation to enlighten 
this gentleman about that style of arm. 
Among a dozen others, I own a Colt .32 cal- 
iber automatic which I have used nearly 
three years. During that time I have shot 
it 5000 times. This is not guesswork, as I 
have means of knowing. I order the am- 
munition in 500 and 1000 lots. The gun 
has never hung fire, missed fire or failed to 
operate in any manner whatever during all 
that shooting, with one exception. Last 
summer the extractor failed to work, and I 
at once mailed it to the factory for exam- 
ination and repair. They informed me that 
the barrel was literally worn-out, and a new 
one was put in at a cost of $1.50, and the 
arm has gone on working as good as new. 


VELOCITY 





Editor Outdoor Life:—I find that the new 
Winchester catalog describes the .303 Sav- 
age as follows: Weight of bullet 190 er., ve- 
locity 1925, energy 1564 f. p., while the Sav- 
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AND ENERGY OF SAVAGE CARTRIDGE. 





Last Friday I spent the day on the creek 
near my home town, shooting frogs, snakes, 
fish, etc., and I fired 300 shots on that day. 
If this is not a reliable test of a weapon 
then there is no such thing as a test. I 
desire to say that its accuracy is far su- 
perior to the old style arm, The mechan- 


._ im being arranged as it is, takes up a large 


part of the recoil and allows of an accuracy 
that cannot be obtained by the old guns; I 
mean, of course, to the average man. I 
have seen men who possessed an uncanny 
skill with an old style .45, but they are one 
in a box. I take my little automatic out 
for a day’s shooting just as I would a tar- 
get rifle. Without boasting, I can kill a 
squirrel in the tallest tree and can kill a 
snake fifty yards out in a stream. Last Fri- 
day I stood on the banks of the creek and 
killed twenty-two water-snakes without a 
miss. I have broken bottles thrown in the 
air with it. Now, to say that a gun of that 
kind is a “fad” borders on the ridiculous. 
It can be taken apart with the fingers alone. 
It has fewer parts than any other gun. It 
is absolutely safe. It has the force and 
penetration of the Colt’s Army .38. I have 
a Colt’s double-action .41 old style which 
I consider the superior of all the old style 
guns. My automatic will penetrate two 
inches more of wood than the 41 will. I 
have a S. & W. Special with which I broke 
a beer-bottle at 80 yards. 

In conclusion, I suppose the new cart- 
ridge guns were greeted in about the same 
manner by the old cap-and-ball men, when 
they first came out, This automatic can be 
carried as a concealed weapon, in one of the 
LePage rubber holsters, .32 size, fastened to 
the waistband of the trousers, and in this 
way it is the handiest gun I know of. It is 
flat, and, therefore, almost unnoticeable, and 
ean be drawn quicker than any other. 

PAUL M. KENNON. 

Clarksville, Ark. | 


2000, energy 1514 f. p. 


age catalog gives the same cartridge as fol- 
lows: Weight of bullet 190 gr., velocity 


There is evidently an error in the Savage 
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catalog for the energy of a 190 gr. bullet 
with a velocity of 200 feet per second should 
be about 1650 foot pounds. 

According to the tables above cited the 
.32 Winchester special would be a more pow- 
erful cartridge with its 1585 f. p. energy, 
while it seems as though most writers con- 
sider the .303 more powerful. 

To those using black powder I would rec- 
ommend the following: After cleaning your 
rifle use plenty of mercurial ointment on the 
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inside of the barrel. Then after shooting 
let the piece stand for a day or two. The 
residue will then soften to a consistency of 
vaseline, and one tight swab will take 
everything out as clean as a whistle. I have 
done this for years with revolvers and find 
it splendid. I do not know how this would 
work with smokeless powders. 


FRED L. HOLLWEG. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


ON THE SUBJECT OF SMALL CALIBERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life: The discussion on 
the caliber question having brought out 
opinions from the best men in the country, 
I would like to call attention to a few points 
gained, I think, in favor of the small calibers, 
the .25 and .236. Quite a number of the con- 
tributors have stated that anything smaller 
than the 30 caliber is not good for big game, 
but they have not tested the smaller calibers, 
but that such has been their opinions. 

Mr. M. P. Dunham sticks to his .25-35 
Winchester. Why should such an exper- 
fenced man do so if it is not good? Mr. R. 


A REPLY ON THE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the April num- 
ber I note an inquiry regarding the Mauser, 
and if the experience of a user will interest 
Mr. Thomas or other would-be users, here 


it is. Several years ago I secured a 7 m.m. 
carbine with 20-inch barrel, and it more than 
fulfilled my expectations in every way, al- 
though I had heard a lot of good things 
about it before I bought mine. On a later 
trip to Europe I secured an 8 m.m., and it 
is as good in every way as the 7 m.m., and 
in some respects better. Its balance is fine; 
its light weight makes it especially desir- 
able on long trips, and with the soft-nose 
bullet it will stop anything as quickly as any 
gun that any sportsman would carry in 
North America. The Mauser is also made 
in the 9 m.m. size, and, from what I have 
seen of it, I believe it is as good as the 
8 m.m. I did not like the bolt action at 
first, but since I have become used to it 
I would not have any other. I have used 


Clark Fisk prefers the .236 caliber and tes- 
tifles to its great shocking power; he has 
tested it. Mr. W. H. Pigg also uses the .236 
on all big game, only prefering the .405 on 
special grizzly hunts. He has also tested the 
.236. As Lieutenant Townsend Whelen 
says, this should give room for thought. I 
also prefer the .236 to any other caliber. I 
have also tested it thoroughly. I now am 
ready to make an acknowledgement in favor 
of Mr. J. D. Figgins’ argument. 
WM. HAWS. 
Edmonton, Alberta, Can. 


MAUSER AND LUGER. 


English and American guns of all kinds and 
have at present several of the latter, but 
for my personal use, give me the Mauser 
every time. 

As regards the Luger, I wish to say in 
collaboration with Mr. George Shull, that it 
is all right; and although I have never 
used the “new” Luger which he mentions, 
I have never experienced any reloading trou- 
ble, such as he speaks of. I use plenty of 
oil, and I think that nearly all the trouble 
of the foregoing nature is caused by lack 
of it. In cold weather I use thinner oil than 
I do in warm weather or in the tropics. The 
workmanship is unexcelled, and that more 
than anything else makes a gun good or 
bad, I use U. M. C. cartridges and find 
them excellent. 

In conclusion I will say that in my estl- 
mation the Mauser and the Luger are the 
best guns for the work for which they are 
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intended, and no one can make a mistake in 
buying either. 

I am in no way interested in the sale of 
these guns, nor do I even know who is the 
importer or what the prices are in this coun- 





REVOLVER 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I take a great in- 
terest in reading Outdoor Life, and in read- 
ing through “Arms and Ammunition” I was 
much interested in the article by Mr. A. G. 
Holmes in the April number on “Revolvers, 
Automatics and Holsters.” By Mr. Holmes’ 
article I understand that he objects to the 
front lock as supplied on the 1905 S. & W. 
military model, on account of its gumming, 
as well as getting clogged by sand or dirt. 

Mr. Holmes may be right in his case, but 
I would like to say that I have used the 
gun in the United States service and am 
now using one in Wyoming. In fact, I have 
used one ever since they were put on the 





WOULD CUT OUT PALM 






Editor Outdoor life:—The primary ob- 
ject of rifle shooting is either for military 
or hunting purposes, with open sights. This 
being the case, I would ask rifle clubs if the 
use of palm rests, spirit levels and tele- 
scopes is not tending in the wrong direction 
and calculated to degenerate into a trial of 
the financial ability of the club members to 
purchase all their accessories instead of 


being a test of eyesight and nerve? It 
would seem that to keep up interest in a 
rifle club all members should be armed as 









Editor Outdoor Life:—As there has 
been so much said in regard to the pump 
and automatic shotguns being a detriment 
to the protection of game I will say a few 
words in their defense. In a measure it is 
true they are a detriment in the hands of a 
“game hog,” but in the hands of a true 
sportsman they are no more so than the 
double barrel gun. A true sportsman quits 
when he has enough, and that is when he 
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REPEATING ARMS AND THE PROTECTION OF 







try. Neither am I a German who is praising 
goods made in the “Vaterland,” but am an 
American, who likes to patronize home in- 
dustry as much as possible. 

Oak Park, Ill. W. B. BASYE. 


GUMMING. 


market, and I can say that I have never 
had the least trouble with the front lock or 
with any part of the action. 

Of course there is no gun made but what 
must have some care, and if any good gun 
oil is used there is no danger from gum- 
ming. I find “3-in-1” oil the best all-round 
gun oil, and I think most everyone will say 
the same. 

I am now using the .38 Special cartridge 
and like it very much, although I would pre- 
fer a little heavier gun for the same caliber, 
but one cannot ask for a better grip than the 
1905 model has. W. F. HAYNES. 
Saratoga, Wyo. 


RESTS, TELESCOPES, ETC. 


nearly alike as possible, so that all should 
have an equal chance. 

What the country wants is _ practical 
shooting, which would be of use in time of 
war. I have handled various kinds of rifles 
for nearly forty years, but do not claim to 
know much, At present, owing to our cir- 
cumscribed surroundings, we have to be 
content with .22 rifles and 150-yard ranges. 
All the same I, my sons and my daugh- 
ters spend many happy hours with the lit- 
tle Stevens. W. B. FAULKNER. 
Belleville, Kans. 





GAME. 





has killed the limit, or before. The harm 
done is by the man behind the gun, not 
the gun. Of course the gun will continue 
to send death and destruction into the game 
as long as the trigger is pulled. 

In a recent publication there were senti- 
ments expressed in favor of single-shot ri- 
fles being used for hunting big game. In 
this age of inventive genius it is absurd to 
contend that a single-shot is to be preferred 
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to a repeater of standard make. The advo- 
cates of the single-shot contend that with 
only one shot at their command it has a ten- 
dency to improve their shooting, whereas if 
a repeater is used the shooter relies upon 
the cartridges in reserve to get the game, 
more than he does the first shot. That is all 
very true, in a measure, but it does not ap- 
ply to all sportsmen. I will cite an instance: 
A hunter is often tempted to take a long and 
difficult shot; possibly he is obliged to, or if 
he doesn’t he loses the opportunity of se- 
curing his game. We will assume he uses 
a single-shot rifle. He shoots, and the shot 
is not fatal; the animal bounds into plain 
view, giving him an excellent shot, but why 
doesn’t he shoot? Simply because he is 
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digging at his belt or fumbling in his pocket 
for another cartridge. In the meantime the 
game is vanishing. If he had used a re- 
peater he would have had four or five shots 
at his command instantly instead of having 
to “go home” for ammunition, as one writer 
humorously expresses it. 

The repeater and automatic are here to 
stay, and the fact that there is more than 
one shot contained in a gun has undoubtedly 
saved many a man’s life. It is true that 
one shot often does the work well, but a few 
in reserve in case of emergency usually has 
a soothing effect upon one’s nerves, espe- 
cially if you are facing dangerous game. 
Argue against the shooter, and not against 
the shooting-iron. E. EARL DEWHURST. 

Elyria, O. 


AN ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We are surprised 
to note in the March issue of Outdoor Life 
the publication of cuts which appeared orig- 
inally in “Shooting and Fishing,” now 
“Arms and the Man,” without credit being 
given to us. We can only understand this 
on the basis of your correspondent J. C. 
Anderson having wilfully deceived you in 
sending you the illustrations as being origi- 
nal. As a matter of fact the drawings were 
made in this office, and a comparison with 
the enclosed clipping from a special arti- 
cle entitled “Bullet Experiments by the 
United States Government,” written by our- 
selves after personal observation of the 
tests, from our issue of October 11, 1906, 
will readily convince you as to the grounds 
for our protest. We trust you will give 


WOULD LIKE A 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a constant 
and careful reader of Outdoor Life, my at- 
tention has been called repeatedly to the 
subject of the proposed new Haines .22 
pistol. I am a great lover of outdoor sports 
and never go to hunt or fish without my .22 
caliber pistol, which is a 6-inch Stevens 
single-shot. I find, however, that it does 
not fill the long-felt want of myself and 
others, it being only a single-shot and alto- 


this letter proper publicity in your next is- 
sue. 
Congratulating you on the excellent pub- 
lication which you are producing, we are, 
Very truly yours, 
ARMS AND THE MAN PUB. CO., 
John Taylor Humphrey. 
New York, N. Y. 


{We find that Mr. Humphrey is right in 
his contention, and we wish to explain that 
the clippings were sent us by Mr. Anderson 


(innocent, we believe, of any infringe- 
ment), and we had the cuts made from the 
clippings. We regret that we had no way 
of knowing what publication deserved the 
credit at the time the article was sent, or 
it should have been given, gladly.—Editor.] 


NEW .22 PISTOL. 


gether too light. I am confident that such 
a model as described by Mr. H. B. Davis of 
Fairfield, Texas, in the May number of Out- 
door Life, would meet the demand of the 
general sporting public, and for my part, I 
would very much like to own one. I trust 
that others will help this proposition along, 
so that we will soon have on the market a 
reliable, hard-shooting, heavy .22 caliber pis- 
tol. DR. A. K. WEARNE. 
Bozeman, Mont. 











EFFECT OF CHANGES 





Editor Outdoor Life:—It is noteworthy 
that the new Winchester catalogue (No. 73) 
gives a considerably reduced energy for 
their .30 Government Rimless cartridge: 
Cata- Cata- 


logue 72 logue 73 
Velocity at 50 feet—feet per 


IED ian. oid oS ot alla hha wo ae 2,163 
Energy at 50 feet—foot-lbs...2,488 2,286 
Penetration soft point: at 15 


i .  + 66a dbs 60 is e's 18 





Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been acon- 
stant reader of your valuable magazine for 
the past three years and consider it the 
best of its kind. The department that in- 
terests me most is the arms and ammunition 
department. It is the first thing I look 
for when I get the magazine. 

I am using a .32-20 Winchester repeater 
and I believe it is about as near an approach 
to the all-around rifle as anyone can get, 


A NEW IDEA TO 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I am one of your 
subscribers and have always taken a great 
interest in rifle shooting and experimenting. 
Copper bases for alloyed bullets propelled 
at 1800 feet will prevent fusing of the base 
of these same bullets. I have aften won- 
dered if asbestos wads would not do the 
work just as well. I wish you would give 
publicity to this idea so some of the many 
intelligent “cranks” can try it out and re- 
port through your columns. Also, if you can, 
I would love for you to tell me where I 


AN 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—An _ incident 
prompts me to ask that my name be 
added to the Haines list. Herbert Hill, a 
cow-puucher, carrying a .38 Special S. & W.., 
while on horseback, shot at a bobcat, and 
his horse lunged. He made the mistake of 
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IN THE .30 GOVERNMENT RIMLESS. 


A QUERY ON THE OLD KENTUCKY RIFLE. 





PREVENT FUSING. 


ACCIDENT WITH A REVOLVER. 





Trajectory: 100 yards; at 50 
yards—inches ..........+:- .92 1 


One would fancy this reduced charge 
would render the rifle using this cartridge 
less liable to metallic fouling. While there 
is but slight falling off in velocity the 
penetration of the bullet with reduced pow- 
der charge is very noticeably increased. 
Vancouver, B.C, BLUNDERBUSS. 


for those that hunt no game larger than 
deer, or even our Wisconsin black bear. 

I wish some of your readers would tell 
me what charge of powder and lead the 
once famous old Kentucky rifle used to 
shoot, whether round or conical bullet, and 
how many grains of powder and lead. I 
have heard and read so much about those 
rifles I would like to know what loads they 
used. GEORGE HAMILTON. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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will be able.to secure sheets of asbestos 

suitable for cutting wads from. I should 

like in thickness about one-sixteenth of an 

inch or thinner. W. E. SULLIVAN. 
Williamstown, Ky. 


{Asbestos paper about one-sixteenth inch 
in thickness can be purchased from the On- 
derdonk Engineering Co., Denver, Colo. In 
this form it comes 40 inches wide and in 
rolls as long as desired. It sells for 10c. a 
pound; about 3 pounds to the running yard. 
—Editor.] 

































letting the trigger spring back to place, and 
when he grabbed the reins with gun in right 
hand the arm was discharged, the bullet go- 
ing through his horse’s neck. Had he been 
armed with a_ single-action this accident 
could not have happened. 

Drake, Colo. REED HAYWARD. 





























Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





Train Your Own Dogs. 


T. M. W., Council Bluffs, Iowa, writes: 
“I have two English setter pups, eight 
months old, and would like to find a good 
trainer who will take the two and train 
for one of them, I to take the choice after 
they are finished and shown to me at work 
on birds in the fleld. Perhaps you could 
put me in touch with some good trainer 
whom you know to be reliable and can rec- 
ommend as trustworthy and who asks but 
a reasonable price. Would put one or both 
of my pups in his hands in case he is rea- 
sonable in charge for service of training 
unless he were willing <o accept my offer— 
one for the other. Have been correspond- 
ing some—some of the men seem out of 
reason, asking fabulous sums for the train- 
ing of a pup. I should like to place the 
dogs soon as they are a bother to me here 
in town and would rather pay a little more, 
say, ten or fifteen dollars each, if taken at 
once, trained and held tili the hunting sea- 
hon comes around.” 

The above is a fair sample of a number 
of letters received lately. Sportsmen gener- 
ally who have some experience along this 
line will consider such propositions and of- 
fers ludicrous and to be attributed purely to 
ignorance. Many years ago it’ was the cus- 
tom to give one pup for the other for train- 
ing, “training” such as it was. Dog trainers 
used to be market hunters who made it a 
business to be out day by day the year 
round in quest of game and thereby ebbed 
out a “living” from sales of game; the dog 
trainer of to-day is a different individual. 

The dog trainer of to-day is a man of in- 
telligence and applies up-to-date methods in 


handling and perfecting the dogs placed in 
his care. He is not the former market 
hunter for gain from “meat” killed and sold. 
He keeps up training kennels at consider- 
able expense, and devotes his entire time 
and energy to his business—training dogs. 
He cannot take one pup for the other. A 
well-bred pup of training age sells for from 
ten to twenty-five dollars, but his charges 
for fully training a bird dog runs from fifty 
to one hundred dollars. Such a sum seems 
exorbitant to those who have little or no 
experience in the matter. The would-be 
trainer who agrees to preperly train a bird 
dog for ten or fifteen dollars is either an 
impostor or ignoramus, and a pup had bet- 
ter be given away at once than placed with 
him. 

Train your own dogs if you possibly can. 
Of course, there are many sportsmen who 
cannot do this because they have neither 
time nor the inclination, and are also handi- 
capped by residing in a populous city. But, 
if a dog must be given into training to a 
paid trainer, then the question should not 
be simply at how low a price the work can 
be gotten done, or offered to be done, for, 
but rather to whom may a dog be entrusted 
with a reasonable assurance of satisfactory 
results? 

There are but very few men so situated 
that, in case they are so inclined, they could 
not yard train their pup properly. This part 
of the work is done at home and may be 
conducted in a vacant room should a yard 
be not at hand. Then when the time comes 
for work on game birds the youngster will 
be obedient and easily managed when taken 
afield. 








Systematic yard training is the most es- 
sential part of a dog’s education, and no 
dog should be taken afield and expected to 
work satisfactorily before having had a rea- 
sonable course in this preliminary school- 
ing. A dog does not hunt naturally for the 
pleasure of its master—by judicious train- 
ing we aim to shape the dog’s actions, while 
working on game instinctively to become 
subservient to the gun, and the better we 
succeed in that respect the greater becomes 
the value of such a helpmate. The instinc- 
tive qualifications form the paramount re- 
quirements, and the more those propensi- 
ties predominate the greater can be made 
the superstructure, by subjugating the dog’s 
hunting proclivities to our purpose. Train 
your own dogs—you can if so inclined. 





M. L., Butler, Tenn.—“Some few years 
ago I bought your book, The Amateur 
Trainer, and trained a young pointer dog by 
the instructions therein, and want to say 
that I had a very good dog in every respect, 
but lost him by poison. At present I have a 
pointer, two years old, and a setter one 
year old. The pointer has done very good 
work for me, but since hunting the setter 
with him I have troubles. The setter hav- 
ing had no training is wild and unsteady, 
chases the birds and heeds no orders. By 
taking them out together the pointer thinks 
he should do the same thing and that’s 
where the trouble comes in. I loaned the 
book at the time and never got it back, 
hence am sending for another copy and 
shall start putting this chaser through the 
mill so as to have a brace of good dogs the 
coming season. Now, do you think this dog 
is too old for me to bother with? He has 
the field qualities and if I can only get him 
tamed down to work steady and be obedi- 
ent would be all I could desire.” 


Answer.—Not too old and by merely put- 
ting him through the course of yard training 
all trouble should be past. It was a mis- 
take to take an untrained dog out with the 
pointer who formerly did good work because 
from jealousy he was induced to join the 
setter in chasing. If continued both dogs 
will be spoiled and require much time and 
patience to correct. After getting through 
yard training work the setter alone on game 
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till well in hand and obedient to orders, then 
use the brace as directed in book. 





J. H. G., Redfield, N. Y.—“Will you kind- 
ly inform me whether the color of the nose 
on an English setter has anything to do 
with the scenting powers? The one I have 
has a brown colored nose with a light spot 
on it. The inside of mouth is brown also. 
The pup is a lemon and white, finely formed 
and very bright and live y. Some say that 
only a black nose and mouth is any good.” 


Answer.—There is nothing unusuai in 
this case nor has the color of the nose any- 
thing to do with the scenting powers of a 
dog. As a rule the lemon and white, orange 
and white, also pure white dogs have light 
colored noses—called strawberry nose. The 
dark colored dogs, such as the black-white- 
tan, black-white, or all black have black nose 
and inside of mouth and because of this col- 
oring there is no perceptible difference as 
to scenting powers of either. 





Dr. S. J., Monson, Mass.—“My pointer 
bitch is going to have pups the first week in 
July. For the past two weeks she has had 
trouble with her hind legs, more, however, 
with her right, also right front leg. They 
seem weak and let her fall on her side and 
she will run sideways and every little ways 
falls down. Right front leg twitches con- 
tinually, She is well nourished and her ap- 
petite is good; pulse normal and also the 
temperature; muscles are not tender and 
she does not appear to be in any pain. Can 
you tell me where the trouble lies?” 


Answer.—There is not much hope of get- 
ting a litter of puppies from said bitch while 
in that condition, and in case she does whelp 
the puppies will not be worth the raising 
should they live—be nervous, weakly and 
affected similar to bitch. The ailment, 
chorea, is one of the most difficult to over- 
come, as time alone, coupled with best of 
care and strong food, must, in the main, be 
relied upon. 


B. J., Independence, Kans.—“I am_ the 
owner of a pointer dog about three years 
old. He always has been troubled with con- 
stipation. He experiences much difficulty in 
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having a passage of the bowels. His pass- 
ages are al! in the form of dry, hard lumps; 
these lumps when mashed crumble up like 
sand. Have tried various dog remedies 
which gave but slight relief. He drinks an 
unusual amount of water, in fact his thirst 
is abnormal. We feed him scraps from the 
table, occasionally get him a bone to knaw, 
but give very little raw meat and his food 
for the most part is cooked. Do you think 
the dog could be troubled with a tapeworm? 
I am very desirous of getting him straight- 
ened out and would be glad to have your 
judgment as to what the trouble is and how 
to overcome it.” 

Answer.—From what you state there fs 
no ground for the belief that tapeworm is 
the cause of constant constipation—there 
would be constipation alternating with wa- 
tery, blood-stained and slimy stools, Older 
dogs who get bones to knaw usually have 


just such passages as described. Bones 
(raw) with quite a bit of meat on would 
change the trouble without medicine. Cook- 
ed foods, especially meats, have a tendency 
to constipate. Raw lean beef acts freely on 
the bowels while cooked meat clogs up. If 
fed in rotation along with table scraps, omit- 
ting fats, potatoes or other starchy sub- 
stances, stools may be regulated to a nicety. 
Tapeworm symptoms are as follows, all ot! 
which however, hardly ever appear at same 
time: Bloated abdomen; harsh coat, star- 
dng on back and skin eruptions; falling of 
hair; dry hot nose; cough; irregular appe- 
tite; diarrhoea, varying to constipation; fre- 
quent vomiting; slimy, blood-stained stools; 
pale gums; bulging eyes; convulsions; fits; 
twitching of muscles in sleep; refusal of 
ciean food and hunting up something nasty 
to devour lustily while refusing nice clean 
food. 


&??? 





DOWN DEEP IN THE CANON’S SHADE. 





Up through the purple pines and firs, float the azure mists of early day- 
Noisily tumbling o’er the rocks, a cold stream dashes its foamy spray 
Down deep in the cafion’s shade. 





There, crushing the green fern-brakes and columbine beneath his silent 
tread, 
A brown deer somes to the water’s edge and pauses with uplifted head 
Down deep in the cafion’s shade. 


A puff of smoke, then a rifle-shot rings clearly through the forest wide— 
The echo re-echoes—and echoes again from the granite mountain side 
, Down deep in the cafion’s shade— 


He staggers; then falls, and his eyes grow dim, while his life-blood 
crimson flows, 


At the foot of a rugged old pine; on the heart of a sweet wild-rose— 
There, deep in the cafion’s shade! 


JESSIB DAVIES WILLDY 
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A Western 


Several years the Legislature 
of Colorado passed a law providing 
that by the payment of a iicense fee 
an individual could be empowered to 
hold wild game in captivity in a park 
or open enclosure—thereby becoming 
the sole possessor of such game ani- 
mals and being allowed to do with 
them as he wished, even to killing 
them in and out of season, or selling 
the meat, heads or hides in open market. 
At the time the Legislature was being 
**worked’’ to pass this outrage, much 
beautiful and sentimental language was 
exhausted in telling of the philanthropic 
spirit which even at that stage of the 
game had prompted some Colorado gen- 
tlemen in organizing a club under the 
provisions of this bill to gather some of 
the deer together and keep them and al- 
low them to increase and multiply in a 
wild park, in order that the species 
(which was fast disappearing) might 
not become extinct. 

This sugar-coated pill was swallowed 
at that time by our Legislature, and im- 
mediately there was organized an asso- 


ago 








Deer Trap. 


ciation (membership fee, $100 each— 
limit, we believe, 100 members—or a to- 
tal revenue, provided the list was com- 
pleted, of $10,000) to establish a game 
preserve at Glen Beulah park, situated 
on Roan creek, a few miles above De 
Beque, Colorado. This spot is located 
in a country known as the winter range 
of a large number of deer, which, when 
cold weather pursues them, settle in the 
surrounding valleys in great numbers. 
At the most opportune time the deer 
were collected in the upper ‘‘pocket’’ of 
one of the gulches of Roan creek and the 
lower entrance was then fenced up. A 
deseription of this gulch wili show how 
simple a matter this was: The lower end 
of the gulch is at George Newton’s (the 
homesteader of the land and new mana- 
ger of the park) cabins: At this point 
it is about a third of a mile across. It 
is about four miles long, and narrows 
as it ascends, until at the upper end of 
the “‘pocket’’ it is about 100 feet across. 
Thus it will be seen that the park is in 
the form of a very narrow-shaped “‘V.’’ 
Across the widest end of this enclosure 
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a ten-foot woven wire fence was con- 
structed, and as there was already a 
heavy wall of rim-rock entirely border- 
ing the balance of the ‘‘park,’’ it will 
be seen what a ‘‘cinch’’ the proprietors 
of this park had on the deer that went 
into the trap. 

The first catch—or at least, the catch 
of the first season—netted the Glen Beu- 
lah park people something like 400 deer, 
taken from the open range of these ani- 
mals. Thus, through an expenditure of 
$100 for a license, not over $200 for a 
fence, and possibly $100 worth of alfalfa 
—or a total expenditure of about $400, 
this philanthropic set of Colorado bene- 
factors secured an asset from the state 
(figuring each deer at the low valuation 


of $25) worth $10,000 at the very first 
haul. 

We have referred to this matter in 
former issues of Outdoor Life, and now 
again we wish to take it up and ask 
our readers and the citizens of Colorado 
at large how much longer they are going 
to stand for this infliction ? 

There have been about fifteen other 
licenses issued under this act, but none 
of the cases are such odious impositions 
as is this one. Most, if not all, of the 
other game park licensees own the land 
used by the deer, have had to construct 
their own fences, and have purchased the 
game therein. Before the Glen Beulah 
park license runs out (1909) we hope 
our citizens will see the advisability 
of discontinuing such licenses. 


I 


Damages to Hay by Big Game. 


Many years ago when the deer and elk 
were so numerous in Colorado on the 
winter ranges that they often broke into 
the ranchmen’s fenced haystacks and 
ate and destroyed quite a little feed, a 
question arose as to the rights of these 
ranchmen in demanding that they be 
reimbursed by the state for the dam- 
age done. While their claims never 
reached even a formal court proceeding, 
there was.much merit in their side of 
the case, and now we are reminded of 


these old incidents by a similar conten- 
tion by a Wyoming ranchman who says 
he believes he has a good case against 
his state for damages accruiny from the 
destruction of his hay stacks by elk. Elk 
ean do much more damage to and eat 
more hay than deer, and as it would seem 
that the state should be as responsible 
for the acts of its animals as a ranchman 
for the depredations committed by his 
stock, there may be more to this ques- 
tion than we would at first glance be- 
lieve. 


we 





He Who Finds I]t Thus is Lucky. 


WAKE at 5 a.m.; 

you eat a mountain meal 
of fresh fried trout 
and biscuits. 


Now fill your pipe 

and take 

your split bamboo 
against the cabin there 
and strike out 

up the stream. 


Button your coat, 
wiggle your toes, 

for morning air is brisk 
and city feet 

get chilly. 


Gay bluejays scold 
from lofty cedars 
which, swayed by 
morning breezes, 

send forth music sweet 
to every ear. 


Here’s a place where 
sharply turns 

the stream 

and a huge boulder 
makes a likely hole 
for a big trout. 


You cast 

but no response; 

your fly goes round and round 
and out and in the eddies 

still there is 

no strike. 


How strange 
and such an idea) spot 
for a big fellow. 


You try another hole 
with like results. 
and right away 
begin to doubt 

the day. 


Five times you change 
the fly and yet 

there is 

no hungry splash. 


You cast this time 
‘way out and down 
where ripples 

there are many; 

the stream flows out 
with rush 

and swirling foam. 


A sudden jerk 

and your heart jumps— 
a steady pull— 

the reel is singing 

and the fight 

is on. 


A rush by that 

old tree trunk yonder 
stops your pulse, 

for if the line 

gets wound 

among its branches 
its good bye to your 
hook and fish. 


But no, 

he takes ancther course— 
down stream again 

and line reels out 

by yard and yard. 


Fast work, 

for back he surges, 
some less lively 
than before. 


He’s tiring now 

and in you reel 

the line 

only again to let it out, 

for off up stream there shoots 
a gleam 

of silver. 


Now back again 

and weaker as his efforts grow 
you ree] him in and in 

and in and let him out 

and in again till, 

all exhausted, up he turns 
and slips into 

your net, 


A fifteen-incher 

slides into your creel 
and farther up the stream 
you go to try 

another cast. 


Sometimes you win, 
sometimes you lose; 
and as the morning goes 
you live as you 

have never lived before. 


The out-doors makes you feel 
that life is something more 
that pen and ink 

or books and money 

and such things as only 
town folks know about. 


A basket full 

of speckled shining beauties 
which in market sell at 
some small price per pound: 
but gold or silver 

could not buy 

the ones you’ve caught, 
nor get 

the nature things 

you've taken in. 


At noon you're tired 

but not so far worn out 

but what 

the smoking bacon browned 
by wood fires’ flame 

smells good and tastes 

still better when 

you've slid your chair 

up to unlinened board 

and helped yourself to fare 
unequaled 

in hostelry 

anywhere. 


LYLE E. DIX. 






























































R. R. Chadwick, Cohoes, N. Y.—“I should 
like to inquire through your magazine from 
some one who has tried it, how accurate the 
Savage .303 rifle is for target work at 1,000 
yards: First—Using factory load, velocity 
2000 ft. and 190 gr. bullet; second, how ac- 
curate (at same distance) is it using (re- 
loading) load recommended by Lieut. Town- 
send Whelen of 22 grains Laflin & Rand 
Lightning powder and “Ideal” bullet No. 
308291, velocity being 1850 ft.; third, how 
does the Savage .303 compare with the U. 
S. government. .30-45-220 rimless at 1000 
yards?; fourth, given a velocity of 2000 ft., 
which length of barrel will produce the bet- 
ter results at 1000 yards?—one of 22 inches 
I am ask- 


in length or one 30 inches long? 
ing for information only as I have had little 


experience with a high velocity rifle. With 
the .22 calbre rifle using the same ammuni- 
tion—namely, .22 short, long and long rifle 
rim fire—I have found a barrel 28 inches 
long more accurate at distances between 
100 and 200 yards than one 20 inches long. 
The 28 inch gun, however, had the advan- 
tage in weight, being 5% Ibs. to 3% for the 
20 inch gun. The longer barrel is just as ac- 
curate, perhaps more so, at short distances.” 


Answer.—We have no means of answer- 
ing the first question, regarding target work 
up to one thousand yards, as the ordinary 
range does not permit of such an extreme 
distance. Perhaps some of our readers can 
better enlighten our correspondent on this 
point. Regarding the second question about 
the Whelen bullet and Laflin & Rand pow- 
der, will say that we have never experi- 
mented with this. Replying to the third 
question, comparing the .303 with the .30-45 
rimless, will say that the .30-45 is a more 
powerful arm. In regard to the fourth ques- 
tion, would say of course the thirty-inch 
barrel, on account of the increased distance 


between the sights, 
for target work. 


will give finer shooting 


J. W. Campbell, Grand Forks, B. C., Can- 
ada.—“TI have a canoe which I wish to cover 
with canvas. I would be obliged if you 
would tell me the best preparation to use in 
putting this canvas on the canoe.” 


Answer.—If you will get common white 
lead and mix with it a sufficient quantity of 
linseed oil so that it can be used with a 
brush (do not thin it too much), you can 
then put your canvas over this before the 
white lead dries and it will hold it firmly. 
Then of course your canvas should be paint- 
ed on the outside ‘with ordinary paint. 
Would advise you to use about 16 or 18 oz. 
duck, 


J. W. W., Espanola, N. M.—‘Please an- 
swer through an. authority on the subject, 
the following: I have two hounds, 8 months 
old. There are many coons along the river 
here; some say I should start out by allow- 
ing them to chase these coons in order to 
develop hunting instinct. Others say I 
should not, but only have them trail cat and 
bear, for which purpose I want to train 
them. What shall I do?” 


Answer.—Although we felt capable our- 
selves of answering this subject, inasmuch 
as our readers asked for the advice of an 
authority, we referred his letter to Mr. J. 
Western Warner, a well-known guide and 
dog man of Glenwood Springs, Colo., who 
replied as follows: “In reply to the query 
about training hounds eight months old, I 
will say that, while they cught to be allowed 
to hunt a little before long, I would not let 
them hunt anything except the game that I 
wanted them to catch. If I wanted cat and 
bear dogs I certainly would not let them 
hunt anything else. It comes natural for 
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hounds to hunt, but they are not particular 
what; so I consider it more important to get 
them started to hunting the right game than 
to start them too early. A hound two years 
old can easily be broken to hunt bear and 
cats.” 


F. C. Webber, Glenwood Springs, Colo.— 
“Will you please write me the route and ap- 
proximate distance from Leadville to the 
Yellowstone National Park by wagon road. 
I would like to go to the Park over one 
route and return by another if you know of 
any routing in this manner.” 


Answer.—The distance from Leadville to 
the Park via Rawlins, Wyo., by wagon road 
is about 550 miles. The route we would ad- 
vise you to take is as follows: Leadville, 
Red Cliff, Wolcott, McCoys, Steamboat 
Springs, Hayden, Maybel!; from thence by 
the best route to Green River, Wyo., follow- 
ing the Green River to Wells; from thence 
over Gros Ventre Pass to the head of the 
Gros Ventre, down the Gros Ventre to An- 
telope Springs; thence up through the Snake 
River entrance to the Park, through the 
Park by the regular wagon road and to the 
west entrance at Riverside; thence down to 
St. Anthony (Idaho), Rexburg, Idaho Falls, 
Pocatello, Brigham (Utah), Ogden, Salt 
Lake, Provo, Thistle, Soldier Summit, 
Grand Junction (Colo.}, Rifle, Glenwood 
Springs, Leadville: The reason we have 
made such a jump from Soldier Summit to 
Grand Junction without naming the towns, 
is because we understand there is a better 
wagon road leading from Soldier Summit, 
or a point near there, to Grand Junction, 
than is found along the railroad. By going 
by Rawlins you would strike a little more 


interesting country between Hayden and 
Rawlins than by going direct to Green River, 
but from Rawlins to Green River, if the rail- 
road was followed, is another desert of 121 
miles, which is about as bad as the Utah 
desert, 


Sid Olinger, San Jose, Cal.—I ‘would like 
to know, through your valuable magazine, 
what kind of smokeless powder to load .25- 
20 cartridges with, and how many grains 
to charge each cartridge. And if the 86- 
grain lead bullet could be used with the 
same load and give good results at 200 
yards. I have a shepherd dog crossed with 
a foxhound, and would like to know if that 
breed of dog will run bear? 


Answer.—A smokeless load for the 86- 
grain bullet would be Ideal bullet No. 
257283-4 gr. L. & R. “Sharpshooter,” or 6 gr. 
DuPont No. 1 low pressure powder. An- 
other very satisfactory load is to cut the 
regular bullet down one groove, making it 77 
gr., and load with 18 gr. bulk King’s Semi- 
smokeless. Either of these loads will be 
perfectly satisfactory at 200 yards. Refer- 
ring to your query in regard to the shep- 
herd and foxhound cross as a_ desirable 
breed to run bear, would say that it would 
depend a great deal on whether the off- 
spring takes after the foxhound or the shep- 
herd variety. We believe that such a cross 
would run bear very satisfactorily. We have 
always contended that as trailers no bet- 
ter dog could be found than the foxhound 
or bloodhound strains, but we have known 
crosses with foxhound and shepherd to make 
not only excellent fighters but trailers as 
well. There are a great many shepherd and 
crosses of shepherd in the packs of the west- 
ern guides and bear hunters. 


ee 


A PECULIAR 


Miss Clara saw a bear. 


TREE. 
Oh, my! 


She stood and gazed, too scared to cry. 
And then she climbed a tree, she did. 


Oh dear! 


Oh dear! 


The tree it slid! 


“Such a funny tree, to slide that way,” 
I’ve often heard Miss Clara say. 


MRS, H, C, WHEELER. 





THE SIERRA NEVADA TRADING RAT. 


Most of these little animals, which belong 
to the rodent family and which invariably 
haunt the domiciles of man and all places 
where he stores his crops and effects, are 
looked upon as hardly capable of doing ap- 
preciable damage, either by devouring or 
carrying away. The little mouse creeps forth 
after nightfall or during a still and slow- 
passing day to nibble hurriedly and fearfully 
at some exposed morsel, and scamper back 
to cover at the slightest sound. The rat, so 
widely known, ventures out at like opportu- 
nities, taking larger mouthfuls than his lit- 
tle brother, and, in a measure, preparing for 
a rainy day by carrying away to his nest 
something hardly to be missed. 

Not so with the Trading Rat. As soon 
as he discovers where some settler has 
built a cabin in the forest or has made his 
camp for a week, he proceeds to act on the 
ground that he is an owner in the property 
lying about. The forest and its products 
this animal believes to be his own. The 
camper he regards as an invader whose 
property is free for the taking. If it is a 
cabin, he finds some space which is easy of 
access for him both from without and from 
within. Once snugly located between the 
walls he brings from the nearest incense ce- 
dar, boughs of the freshest green for his 
bed. For a day or two he is inactive, watch- 
in his host at times through the crack and 
planning his future depredations, thinking 
over the aromas which come from the boil- 
ing pots and taking notice at what time all 
becomes still in the house, 

The night of his first venture forth he 
may hardly be heard, except now and then a 
pot lid is dropped too hard where he has 
raised it to sniff within, or a few grains of 
rice may go scattering about as he with- 
draws from the sack into which he has cut 


a hole and thrust his head. He runs deftly 
along tue rafter to smell the bacon and the 
ham. This done, he is on the lookout for 
dried fruit of any description which may be 
in camp, or dried beans—the staff of life of 
the woodsman—or any article of food or 
which may be made into food, and which 
may come within his ken. In an hour or 
more he has taken a complete inventory of 
the stock in hand and repairs to his nest to 
think over what line of groceries he shall 
provide himself with first, or he runs out 
on the roof to flap his tail jubilantly upon 
the shingles. 

The following night, when the dishes 
from the last meal have been put away and 
the settler has knocked the gray ashes from 
his pipe and turned his steps toward the bed, 
the Trading Rat is ready to sally forth on 
his mission of plunder. But he wisely waits 
until the breathing of the settler and who- 
ever may be with him has become regular 
and the last yelp of the watchdog has died 
into silence before stealing forth. He knows 
his route better now and does not pause to 
sniff objects along his way. He goes straight 
to the box of macaroni, loads his jaws and 
returns with his load to his nest. He makes 
trip after trip, now and then leaping from 
one object across another, thereby shorten- 
ing his journey. Some of his ldad drops and 
rattles to the floor, but no matter, business 
is business, and he stays faithfully at his 
work, If there is a variety of foods at hand 
he may-not remove all of this particular ar- 
ticle, but turn his attention to the sack of 
dried beans and make journey after journey 
to his nest with beans. As he slips along 
the rafter he may drop a few beans which 
may awaken the sleeper. If he hears a stir 
he does not run and thereby expose his game 
but pauses and waits for quiet. If there be 
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no further developments he proceeds as be- 
fore until the space in his nest which has 
been allotted for beans is full, when he 
turns to some other line. Dried fruits are 
a special favorite with him. He has been 
known to carry away ten pounds of it in a 
single night. 

So fixed does the stealing habit become 
with him that tobacco, knives, forks, pipes, 
and all sorts of small-sized tools are known 
to have been carried away by this animal. 
I once saw the nest of a trading rat opened, 
and there was found, besides the necessaries 
of iife, a bottle of ink, a pen, a lead pencil, a 
box of quinine, a comb, and a small jar of 
carbolic salve. 

I have known men to lie awake at night, 
half guessing, half fearing, this thief as he 
made trip after trip, rattling over cans and 
among dishes, as if an animal of far greater 
size. I have known men to search for his 
nest day after day, among hollow logs and 
trees, in the neighborhood of their houses 
without avail, when the philosophic trading 
rat was warming himself nicht after night at 
the same fire that warmed them. 

It is understood that this rat is not a 
trader when taking up a new home. He is 
then a borrower, but he never returns the 
borrowed property. When a camper takes 
up quarters in a cabin which has been de- 
serted for some time, and In which a trad- 
ing rat happens to live, he begins to trade, 
which probably means that what he has al- 


ready in store, he removes, to make room for 
what he takes from the camper. In these 
trades the camper may get many surprises. 
In return for several pounds of sweet cook- 
ies he may get an old hat, which some 
camper before him has missed months be- 
fore. Or for that slice of choice breakfast 
bacon, a pine cone, stolen from the squirrel, 
may be found exactly where the bacon was 
left. 

I knew of a man in Tuolumne county, 
California, who was supplied for several 
weeks with kindling wood in return for ar- 
ticles of more or less value taken at night. 
A snow-bound traveler of the middle Sierras 
found, each morning, a supply of dry fir 
boughs on his floor for a period of a week. 
But this was paid for with about twenty 
pounds of “jerked” venison. 

In the Rocky Mountains hunters know 
and are often troubled by, what they call a 
“pack rat,” so named for his aptitude for 
“packing” things away. I have reason to 
believe that the pack rat and trading rat are 
not only similar, but the same. 

On one occasion when one of these rats 
had begun to operate in the walls of a cabin 
before the daylight had fled, he was discov- 
ered by the settler and shot with a gun suf- 
ficient in size for a bear. But he was an 
exception, and the lumbermen and the cattle 
king cannot exterminate him. As long as 
there are log cabins and tents his practices 
will be known. R. C. RUTHERFORD. 


TROUT. 


During the past sprivg a friend invited 
me to join him on a trip for trout. I ac- 
cepted the invitation and we hurriedly made 
preparations. Taking a car we went to 
Seattle and stopping long enough to pur- 
chase some tackle took the interurban line 
for Renton, Wash. We passed through a de- 
lightful country with fine farms (ranches 
they call them here) and in forty minutes 
we were in Renton. After purchasing some 
“grub” we started on foot at 6 p. m. to walk 
to our destination, a distance of five miles. 
The road went straight back into the forest 
and had been cut through the giant fir trees 
in a straight line. The air was full vf the 
perfume of the wild flowers and had all the 





sweet fragrance of spring. Soon the full 
moon came up and shed a mellow iight over 
the landscape as the daylight faded away. 
The road assumed the appearance of a deep 
cafion. Looking up out of it the tall firs and 
cedars seemed to almost reach the sky. 
After two hours of this delightful walk we 
reached the home of our genial host, Mr. 
Allen, and received a most hearty welcome 
from him and his family. His home is on 
the shore of Swan Lake, Wash., and while 
our supper was being prepared I wa'kea 
down to the lake and saw its outline by 
the dim light of the moon. The shores are 
nearly all timbered with the original forests 
of giant fir and cedar, and the hand of man 
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has not marred its primitive beauty. No 
sawmills poison its waters and no gasoline 
launches pollute its air. 


We retired early and slept the sleep of 
tired, healthy men. In the morning we were 


out early and after digging bait embarked 
in our dugout canoe. This canoe was made 
from the trunk of a great cedar and was 
broad and safe. My friend was familar with 
the lake and knew the good places and 
what kind of bait or tackle suited the fas- 
tideous taste of the trout. “We will troll 
til about noon,” says he. So our trol'ing 
rigs were adjusted and soon we were going 
lazily along with two bright spoons twirling 
merrily behind on about fifty feet of line. 

Soon he says “a strike,” but it proved to 
be a miss; soon another came and he was 
secured, being a beauty These trout are 
not at all like the Eastern brook trout. They 
are speckled, but have not the bright color 
of the trout of the East. As far as I can 
see they are exactly like the land-locked 
salmon of Newfoundland. 

But I will get back to our fishing. Soon 
another came aboard, and then another, and 
then some misses, and then a great hig old 
fellow tried the enticing spoon and it re- 
sulted fatally for him. My friend was the 
fortunate one to hook him, but I gave lots 
of orders about landing him and insisted on 
playing the trout for some time before iand- 


SOME HINTS 


There are ways of making a family camp- 
ing trip successful at littie cost. To have a 
covered wagon (or rig) if the cover is only 
of unbleached muslin, is essential to com- 
fort if going any distance, for it keeps both 
sun and dust from your clothing and the 
necessary camp equipment. We use a spring 
wagon which we covered, having the back 
and sides—as far back as the last seat— 
to roll up when needed, and to button down 
close in case of wind or rain. 

On one side I hung a set of pockets 
made of denims, to hold small articles, such 
as note books, pencils, brushes, pins, 
needles, etc. On the opposite side I fasten- 
ed loops to hold an umbrella, and long walk- 
ing stick. Both of these arrangements were 
in easy reach from the seats, yet far enough 
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ing him, This trout proved to be the largest 
one that we got and measured 18 inches. 
The others were from eight inches up and 
when laid out on the grass were a beautiful 
lot. 

We landed at noon, made coffee, ate our 
lunch and looked over our trout, guessed 
their weight and told each other about the 
great big one that we had caught and the 
bigger ones that we had lost. Then we 
rigged up our fly tackle and fished with it 
for some time, but with poor success. I 
thought it too early in the season for fly 
fishing, but my friend said not; we passed 
a gentleman fishing from the shore with 
flies, who was having good success. How- 
ever, we returned to our trolling and soon 
had them “coming our way” again. 

At 3 p. m. we turned our canoe home- 
ward, reaching Mr. Allex’s at a little after 
four, then walked back to the trolley line, 
reaching Ballard at 8 p.m. The weather 
was delightful, neither too hot nor too cold, 
the flowers were in bloom and the air full of 
fragrance. The frogs were croaking and the 
birds singing and with our baskets well fill- 
ed why should we not be happy? 

Reader, if you like to fish and like to 
see a nice lake surrounded with a lovely 
forest, with the high mountains in the dis- 
tance, ¢on’t fail to visit Swan Lake, Wash 

Ballard, Wash. O. C. FRISBEE. 


ON CAMPING. 


back to be out of the way. Under the front 
seat we had a tray that fitted the whole 
space, with partitions and hinged lids, to 
open either way. This held the dishes, salt 
and pepper, coffee and the like; it was light- 
er and more convenient than common boxes. 
A large tin coffee can was used for a cake 
box, and it made a fine one. I put cake in 
the bottom, filling in the corners with cans 
of condensed milk, extra towels, etc.; then 
on supports above was laid a thin board, to 
hold more cake, and above this another shelf 
filled the same way; which made room for 
enough cake to do ten or twelve days. The 
lid was hinged so the air and dust could be 
kept out: This fitted in front, leaving room 
for the feet at either side, where it was 
handy to get at and never had to be moved. 
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A tea box of light wood—but strong—held 
eur clothing; it also had a tight lid keeping 
out the dust, Two large denim bags held 
the bedding, and were marked so we could 
tell what was in each. A canvas slip held 
the folding table, which we stood up against 
the bows, at one side, tying it there with 
baling rope. A board hinged to the bottom 
of the wagon bed behind, and held in place 
with straps above, made extra room for the 
tent and camp-stove, both of which were 
covered. Z 

When not in use this board could be 
drawn up and fastened to the back of the 
bows. As it was painted to match the body 
of the wagon, it did not look out of place. 
A canvas telescope box held shirt waists, 
kimonas, ribbons, etc., and was hung above, 
in the back, out of the way. 

A dozen or so short straps, with buckles, 
came very handy to fasten things in place, 
so they would not shift about on the hilly 
roads. Cracker boxes—because they were 
light weight—were used for holding jars of 
fruit, tomatoes, etc. 


FISHING FOR SHARK 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-I had been fishing 
near Tampico, Mex., since about 8 o’clock in 
the morning and had had three strikes; the 
first two I had lost but the last one proved 
to have been well hooked and I landed him 
after a fight which lasted only twenty min- 
utes, and he was a beauty, measuring six 
feet two inches. 

It was now after eleven o'clock and I 
had just about decided to go in to lunch 
when I got another good strike and succeed- 
ed in hooking him, and had nearly whippei 
him—having him up beside the boat and be- 
ing able to see that he was another six foot- 
er, when all at once there was a terrible 
commotion in the water and I got a glimpse 
of a shark. The water was colored with 
blood covering a surface of ten or twelve 
feet in diameter, I realize at once that the 
tarpon had been struck by the shark, brt I 
also realized that he was not loose from the 
hook and that he was fighting with a vigor 
I had never seen equaled. This seemed 
very strange to me as ! had had him just 
about whipped when the shark struck him 





We carry an awning of heavy unbleached 
muslin with large iron rings sewed at the 
corners, to use when we have to camp where 
it is sunny. 

One tent can be used for a whole family 
to sleep in, by dividing it with a curtain, 
and putting the men and boys on one side, 
with mamma and the girls on the other; the 
beds on one side can be rolled up in the 
morning to make room for the table. 

A bolt of mosquito netting is invaluable 
day and night. Run it to the center through 
a large ring to hang over the front ten-pole, 
then with large safety-pins fasten the outer 
edges to the canvas at the tent corners, 
which will leave an opening in the center 
for a door-way. Then the flaps can be fas- 
tened back to let in the air without the flies 
or mosquitoes following. A dozen or more 
blanket safety-pins should always go with 
every camping outfit, They last forever and 
are one of the things you will never think 
of going without, after you have once tried 
them. HALE COOK. 

Los Gatos, Calif. 


WITH ROD AND REEL. 


The more I fought him the more puzzicd | 
became, when all at once it flashed upon 
me that in some way I had hooked the 
shark. 

He would take the line away from me in 
spite of all that I could do, and I would then 
gradually steal it away from him little by 
little until I had him some twenty or thirty 
feet from the boat, when away he would go 
again with from two or three hundred feet 
of line. This performance continued for 
nearly an hour when I had him pretty well 
tuckered out and managed to beach him, 
or at least get near enough to land so tnat 
I could jump ashore, and fought him in tie 
final end from land. My boatman grabbed 
the gaff and slammed it into him just as a 
couple of Mexicans came running down to 
see the fun, and the three of them pulled 
him upon the land. Never before have I 
been quite so near done up by a fish; I vas 
about “all in.” 


We measured him and found that he was 
7 feet 11% inches long, and 5 feet 4 inches 
in circumference, and I estimated that Le 
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would weight from 325 to 350 p.unds. Nev- 
er have I seen a shark anything like as 
large around for his length as was this one. 
and I have caught a number of them. 

He was of the blue, or man-eating variety. 
and a wicked looking fellow. We rammed 
the end of a rail in his zreat mouth so that 
we could get the hook out of him, but socn 
found that we could not reach it in thal 
way. We then killed him and opened him 
up, and found among a lot of other stuff in 
his stomach the head and shoulders of the 
tarpon. The solution of the whole affair 
was that when he bit the tarpon in two, he 
had swallowed the head, book and all, ani 
in fighting him the hook had become ée- 
tached from the tarpon’s mouth only to 
hook the shark in the lower throat, some 
eighteen inches from the mouth. 

The liver of the shark nearly filled the 
abdominal cavity and must have weighed 


WORMS 


Editor Outdoor life:—I note in a recent 
issue, questions from a correspondent in re- 
lation to the infection of dogs by worms 
from eating parts of dead sheep. This is a 
far more important matter than he seems 
to think, as the worm in question is a very 
serious disease of the sheep and is spread 
among them by the eggs in the excrement 
of the infected dog. If your correspondent 
will write to the “Bureau of Animal Industry 
at Washington” asking for the special report 
on the “Gid Parasite” in its relation to dogs, 
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well onto a hundred pounds. This we left 
on the shore for the Mexicans, and after the 
boatman had cut out the back bone and the 
jaws we put the balance of the carcass into 
the river, 

The following day I beached a tarpon at 
the same place and one of the Mexicans in- 
formed my boatman thai they had taken 
seven and one-half gallons of oil from his 
liver. The largest shark that I have ever 
known to be landed with a tarpon outfit, 
aside from this, measured only fovr feet 
This was landed with an ordinary tarpon 
rod, weighing 20 oz. The reel was a regu- 
lar 600 foot multiplying reel, and the line 
an ordinary thirty-thread Cuttyhunk. Tie 
tip of the rod was of my own make and was 
a fine piece of second growth hickory, on 
which I had previously landed some fifty 
tarpon. W. A. JONES. 
Chicago, III. 


IN DOGS. 


wolves, foxes and sheep, he will learn more 
than I have told and be informed upon a 
matter of great importance. 


HENRY POWER, MM. D. 
Spokane, Wash. : 


CAMP SUPPLIES. 


The camp supplies, to be complete 





should 
include Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk, Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk and 


Borden’s  Malted Milk, all of which contain 
substantial nourishment in compact form, 
and supply every milk requirement. 


ot 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN COLUMBINE. 


Fair Coluribine, thou princess of the wild 
And mountain-lifted field, 
Thy beauty rare doth yield 

Unto my heart a calm most sweet, thou child 
Of Cloudland, grace revealed. 


Thou liftest high on slender stem thy form 
Of matchless grace refined, 
In loveliest tints combined 

Of lavender and white; with stamens warm 
Of gold thy heart is lined. 


Now all the flowers that deck these hillsides green 
With aspen, spruce and pine, 
To thee chief place resign, 

And, though of gaudier hues, proclaim thee queen— 


No beauty like to thine! 


FRED P. BARNETT. 
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Some New Books. 


Nature’s Craftsmen, by Henry C. McCook, 
Sc.D., LL.D.; crown, 8vo, cloth, net $2; 
Harper & Bros., publishers, New York. 
This book gives the result of years of the 

closest observation of insect life, by one 
who is both nature-lover and scientist. It is 
a marvelous record of fascinating facts. 
Special attention is given to the picturesque 
and the unusual. The book is written 
graphically and with all possible freedom 
from technical terms, but is at the same 
time a thoroughly scientific study. The au- 
thor shows ants at work and play, doing 
sentinel duty, going on outings, milking the 
“ant-cow” and capturing prisoners for slav- 
ery; he shows them carrying seeds home, 
where other ants do the husking; he shows 
the “ant-lion” making its pitfall trap. He 
shows “flying spiders” traveling for miles 
by clinging to silken filaments. He shows 
bees burrowing in the earth, and wasps cap- 
turing grasshoppers and bees, and even slay- 
ing the monster tarantula. The book is 
beautifully illustrated by Harry Fenn and 
others, made from sketches by the author. 





Gaff Linkum, a Tale of Talbotville, by A. P. 
McKishnie; 250 pages, price 91.25; Wm. 
Briggs, publisher, Toronto, Canada. 

Our readers will be all the more inter- 
ested in this book owing to the fact that it 
was written by one of our most highly es- 
teemed contributors, whose matter has from 
time to time appeared in our columns. The 
book is well worth reading, being an enter- 
taining story of life in Ontario, by one of the 


native born. Mr. McKishnie, who has gained 
a distinct reputation as a short story writer, 
has chosen familiar ground for this, his first 
novel, the scene of which is laid in south- 
western Ontario near the shores of Lake 
Erie. Mr. McKishnie is an intense lover 
and student of nature, and thoroughly un- 
derstands boy life and other subjects that 
he has dealt with. To many readers the 
most delightful parts of his book will be 
those in which the author turns to deal 
with the wild life of land and water—the 
wild duck, the hawk and the reed birds, the 
mink and other of the feathered and furred 
creatures. Gaff Linkum is a story strong in 
character delineation and nature depiction. 
It is full of the heart interest that holds and 
satisfies. 


Writing for the Press, by Robert Luce; Rob- 
ert Luce, publisher, Box. 2616, Boston, 
Mass. 


This book was conceived in 1886, when 
the author was a desk editor on the staff 
of the Boston Globe. It was meant to get 
better work from reporters and correspond- 
ents, to lessen the labors of copy editors, 
to gain space through condensation and to 
save time al] along the line. For this pur- 
pose newspapers bought a large part of the 
8000 copies of the first four editions. The 
book has grown with the varying experience 
of the author as editor, publisher, business 
man, legislator, etc., is seven times as large 
as at the start; and is believed to contain 
matter that will make it useful to anybody 
who has to do with press or printer. 





¢?? 


DEATH OF A GREAT NATURE LOVER. 





One of Colorado's oldest pioneers, most 
able jurists and beloved citizens, Judge Lewis 
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B. France, passed away in Denver on June 
7th. Judge France was born in 1833. His 
father was postmaster general under Andrew 
Jackson. He was a true son of Nature and an 
ardent admirer of the great outdoors. Living 
as he did an undefiled, useful life, his love 
was most strongly manifest for the pure and 
beautiful things in Nature and in the compo- 
sition of men. He came to Colorado in 1861 
and soon thereafter became the first prose- 
cuting attorney of Denver. 


His fondness for angling and the hills led 
him on many peregrinations into the wil- 
derness, where he would fish for trout or 
walk in rapt silence through the great for- 
est aisles, in quiet coritemplation of the 
wonders about him. Probably his best 
thoughts on Nature are expressed in his 
book, “Mountain Trails and Parks in Colo- 
rado.” Other works by Judge France are 
“Over the Old Trail,” “Pine Valley,” “Rod 
and Line in Colorado Waters,” “Scraps,” “Mr. 
Dide—His Vacation in Colorado,” and “No 
Stranger to My Neighbor.” 


Judge France was strong in his friendship 
for those he liked. He had a weak spot in 
his heart for little children, and the manner 
in which the tots of his neighborhood would 
flock to greet him attested, in the sincerest 
form, the hold which he had upon them. 


























FAST TIME ON MOTOR CYCLES. 


Brown & Beck, Denver, Colo., manufactur- 
ers of Apache motor cycles, are feeling justly 
enthusiastic over the winnings made on their 
machines at the motor cycle races held at 


Overland Park, Denver, on June ist. In the 
ten-mile handicap, Armstrong, on an Apache 
(1% horsepower), finished first and won first 
time in 18 minutes 34 seconds. In the 
25-mile handicap Armstrong, on the same 
machine, finished first and also carried away 
the first time prize in 32 minutes 54% sec- 
onds. Brown Beck issue a catalogue of 
their motor cycles (which, by the way, are 
gaining great notoriety in the West), which 
they vill send gratis to anyone mentioning 
this notice. 





FAMOUS PAINTING ALMOST FREE. 


We have received from the DuPont Pow- 
der Co., Wilmington, Del. a copy of the 
original painting which was the subject of 
this company’s 1907 calendar. It is repro- 
duced the actual size of the sketch and has 
been gctten out in response to a popular 
demand for this class of pictures for framing 
purposes. The size of the picture is 21 
30% inci-cs. This sketch is by the well- 
known artist, E. H. Osthaus, and shows a 
couple ot hunters, after returning home with 
the freshiy-killed grouse, watching the an- 
tics of one of the younger dogs while carry- 
ing one of the birds. he mailing alone on 
these pictures costs 9 cents each, but on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents and a mention of this notice, 
they will send, securely rolled, one of the 
pictures to any address. 





A NEW ARMORY DE-CAPPER. 


The Ideal Manufacturing 
Co. of New Haven, Conn., 
manufacturers of cartridge 
reloading tools, have just put 
on the market a new imple- 
ment for use in military ar- 
mories or other places where 
great quantities of .30-40 U. S. 
Krag or .30 U. 8S. Springfield 
cartridge shells are reloaded. 
The implement will be desig- 
nated in their next catalog 
as the “Lightning” de-capper. 
It is made especially for ex- 
pelling the _ spent 


a Springfield shells that 
have been fired. It is claimed 
by the manufacturers that 
20, 000 shells may be readily 
de-capped in ten hours. With 
one stroke of the plunger the 
primer is expelled and the 
shell ejected, hence the name 
“Lightning.” I¢ is made to be clamped to a 
bench or table, thus leaving both hands free 
to handle the shells. It takes up but little 
space. The frame is made of cast iron, suffi- 
ciently strong. 








THE NEW BAKER GUNNER. 


This publication is now devoting inter- 
esting space to illustrations and descriptions 
of the various upland game birds and water 
fewl. The best loads for the various kinds 
of birds is given, together with descriptions 
of the different models of shotguns put out 
by the Baker company. Sample copies of the 


“Baker Gunner” are sent to anyone who 
writes to the Baker Gun and Forging Co., 
Batavia, N. Y. 

The last issue of the “Gunner” announces 
a change in the management of the company 
whereby Frederick M. Farwell, secretary and 
treasurer for some years past, succeeds E. J. 
Mockford (who retires on account of ill- 
health) to the presidency, retaining also the 
office of treasurer. Hon. Robert A. Maxwell 
retains the office of vice president dD. W 
Tomlinson, Jr., occupies the position of gen- 
eral superintendent and secretary He is a 
young man of liberal education, substantial 
local connections and experience in large 
maufacturing affairs, coming from one of the 
largest plants in western New York 





MARBLE’S BI-COLOR SIGHTS. 


Marble’s bi-color front shotgun _ sights 
will interest a great many users of this arm 
owing to some great advantages over othe . 
chief among which is that the bi-color sight 





will not break off as very often happens with 
an all-ivory sight. It can be seen in any 
light. For price on this and rear sight, write 
the Marble Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich. 





FRED COLEMAN’S GOOD SHOOTING. 


One of the greatest exhibitions of pigeon 
shooting in this country was witnessed in 
the big 25-bird race which was shot directly 
after the Pennsylvania state shoot at Le- 
banon, Pa., on May 24th. This event, in 
which there were over forty entries, was 
won by Mr. Fred Coleman, who shot from 
the extreme handicap distance of thirty-two 
yards. Mr. Coleman was the only contestant 
to kill thirty-seven pigeons straight. He 
used his C grade A. H. Fox gun and the 
splendid style in. which he killed bird after 
bird from the 32-yard mark demonstrated his 
wonderful marksmanship and the superior 
shooting qualities of the A. H. Fox gun in 
a manner which was most convincing Mr. 
Coleman has won every pigeon match he has 
shot with the A. H. Fox gun, one of his most 


recent victories being his defeat of the 
world-famous Capt. J. L. Brewer, in which 
race Mr. Coleman scored 94 to Brewer's 93 


out of 100. 





A MEEK REEL INCIDENT. 


W. C. Murdock, a great angler, lost his 
building in a conflagration, and in the fire 
were some Meek Kentucky trout reels which 
were later discovered in the ruins. 

“I positively was of the opinion that they 
were beyond repair,” said Mr. Murdoch 
“when I shipped them East, and anticipating 
an unfavorable reply, I ordered two new 
reels as I positively would not be without 
a Meek Kentucky reel. Imagine my _  sur- 
prise when the reels that were in a most di- 
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*‘Drop Us a Line”’ 


and catch one of our new booklets — it not 
only “brags up”’ the **DOWAGLAC” Minaows; 

it telis you how to bait 

cast and catch fish. 





















Above is a picture of 
our new “Artistic’’ Minnow — made 
ke a piece of jewelry — and it gets 'em. 


















lapidated state when I had shipped them to 
Louisville, Ky., returned to me like new. 
See for yourself,” and opening his desk, Mr. 
Murdoch took out each reel separately and 
all were in perfect condition. 

It was a treat to the reporter visiting him 
to note the angler’s complacent smile at the 
thought of having saved “the little singers” 
that had afforded him in days of the past 
grand pleasure on favorite rivers and lakes. 





BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT. 


There is a satisfaction in “doing things’— 
building for yourself with your own hands, 
and a pleasure in it and satisfaction that you 
can’t buy—no matter how much money you 
may have. It is now possible for the most 
inexperienced amateur to own anything from 
a canoe to a 50-foot._ motor launch built by 
himself and with the knowledge that it is 
staunch, seaworthy and right in every way— 
a boat designed by a practical builder and of 
a type thoroughly tested and tried. 

The boat may be built from full-sized pat- 
terns and most minute directions, or if de- 
sired, the frames fitted and perfect in every 
detail, made by expert ship carpenters, can 
be bought at little cost—thus the boat com- 
plete will amount to about half the price 
paid for a like craft to a responsible manu- 
facturer. If you want a boat of any de- 
scription you'd better write today to the Pi- 
oneer Boat and Pattern Co., Wharf 73, Bay 
City, Mich. 


APPENDICITIS CONQUERED. 


Kansas City has a doctor who has found 
what the medical profession has been seeking 
to learn for many years. “The Uses of the 
Appendix Vermiform.” This doctor, C. , 
Carson, looks upon surgical operations that 
remove the appendix as a crime against na- 
ture. He has cured permanently every case 
of appendicitis that has been brought to him 


for treatment at his home, Twelfth and 
Washington streets, Kansas City, Mo. He 
publishes a magazine which gives full de- 
tails of this method of treatment and will 


send it to all who write him 


CYCLE SUNDRIES CATALOG. 


The big 84-page catalog of M. L. Foss, 
the bicycle sundries dealer of Denver, is out 
and should be in the hands of every machin- 
ist,cycle dealer and novelty shop in the West. 
Mr. Foss controls one of the oldest and best 
houses in this line in the country, and his line 
is complete. His specialty is manufacturing 
and jobbing in material and tools for build- 
ing and repairing bicycles, his line also em- 
bracing brass tubing, sheet wire and rod, as 
well as steel tubing; round, hexagon, square 
and flat rods; hexagon cap screws, set screws, 
machine screws, etc. Send for his new cata- 
log and mention this notice 


NEW STEVENS CATALOG. 


We have just received a copy of the late 
firearms catalog of the J. Stevens Arms and 
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Tke most popular, successful and 
artistic artificial baits ever made. 


Get in touch with ue—we'll help you catch Ash. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
JAMES HEDDON & SON, Dept. 197, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 





Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., which has 
just been issued. This 160-page book of ref- 
erence is a most comprehensive one and em- 
bodies detailed descriptions and illustrations 
of the entire Stevens line. Particular atten- 
tion is directed to the new Little Scout No. 14 
and No. 80 repeating gallery rifies, also No. 
325 double barrel hammerless shotgun and 
Stevens odorless gun oil. 

In addition to the technical descriptive 
matter ponearatns the various models of this 
make, there are interesting chapters devoted 
to the choice of a rifle, care of rifles, testing 
a rifle, methods of cleaning shotguns, ammu- 
nition, etc. The frontcover, which is in col- 
ors, represents types of many nations usin 
the Stevens; the picture is both unique an 
striking. A variety of Stevens models is 
faithfully reproduced in connection with their 
original spirited “action picture” in front 
cover design. This catalog (No. 52) will be 
sent to any anplicant upon receipt of 5 cents 
in stamps to cover postage, who will mention 
this notice. 





STANBRA’S GOLD BEAD SIGHT. 


It is with pleasure that we refer to the 
above sight which is manufactured for all 
standard American rifies and pistols by Chas. 
Stanbra, 1315 R. R. avenue, Bellingham, 
Wash. This sight is not designed for tar- 
get work, but is intended for a ontng sight 
where very quick and accurate work is nec- 
essary. The broad block covers the game 
when the sight is held too high. It elimi- 
nates the high shots and when used with any 
of the rear combination peep sights, or with 
Daniels’ new concentric sight, makes one of 
the best, quickest and most accurate sights 
on the market. The maker writes: “Did you 





ever make a quick shot at a deer, jumped 
suddenly at close range; missed him clean; 
why? Cut off too much front bead and over- 
shot him. You will not do it with a Stanbra 
block sight.” 

The base and block are made of steel and 
in one piece. The bead is of gold and is at- 
tached in such a manner as to be impossible 
to break off. 

The retail price will be $1.50, while to the 
trade a very liberal discount will be given, 
so that it will be t® the interest to all deal- 
ers in sporting goods to put in a stock and 
push them, 





THE “RED-W” PREPARATIONS. 


The need of efficient preparations for keep- 
ing firearms in good condition has long been 
recognized. The Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co. have just placed on the market their 
“Red-W”" preparations—four in number—by 
the use of which ail firearms can be kept in 
the best of condition, “Red-W” Gun Grease 
is intended to prevent rust. A light coat on 
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any polished metal will preserve its finish 
and lustre. It does not become rancid and 
will not flow off a warm barrel and leave it 
dry, like other greases and oils. “Red-W"’ 
Rust Remover will remove rust fromthe bores 
of all firearms and from any metallic instru- 
ments. “Red-W” Gun Oil is a perfect oil for 
lubricating all kinds of firearms, typewriters 
and delicate machinery. It does not gum or 
stick or become rancid under any conditions. 
“Red-W” Crystal Cleaner dissolves the cop- 
per and nickel fouling in rifles without injury 
to the barrel. A cleaning outfit comprised 
of these four preparations will enable anyone 
to keep his gun free from rust and metallic 
fouling and in easy working order. The first 
two are put up in collapsible tubes and the 
others in bottles. The gun grease and gun 
oil cost 15 cents, and the rust remover and 
crystal cleaner 25 cents each, 





ADVANCE IN STEVENS PISTOL. 


Hereafter the list price of the Stevens 
“Tip-Up” pistol No. 41 will be $3.00 instead 
of $25 , an advance of 50 cents in list. Dis- 
counts remain the same. This advance was 
absolutely necessary and had been held off 
for nearly a year, hoping some change could 
be made to reduce the cost of manufacturing, 
but as this pistol is almost entirely “hand- 
made,” the cost of labor steadily advanced 
until it passed the selling price. This pistol 
is the first production of Mr. Joshua Stevens, 
founder of the J. Stevens Arms and Too! Co., 
and it is with regret that the company is 
forced to advance the list price on this most 
popular article. 

J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CoO., 

Chicopee Falls, Mass., May 29, 1907. 





A QUARTER DOZEN SAMPLE FLIES, 25c. 


One of our new advertisers this month is 
the H, Z. Price Sportsman Sapriy House, 406 
Northland avenue, Pueblo, Colo., who are 
making special inducements in fishing tackle, 
and especially in flies. They offer to send a 
sample quarter dozen to anyone on receipt 
ef 25 cents. These are Price’s’ special 
hackle, which sells regularly for $1.25 per 
dozen. As the company is a reputable con- 
cern, carrying a complete stock of sports- 
men's supplies and sporting goods, we cheer- 
fully commend them to the attention of our 
readers, 


NEW REMINGTON AUTOLOADING. 


c. C. Hart of Williamsport, Pa., writes us 
after testing most of the leading big game 
rifles, as follows: 

I am a gun crank, and own more than 
a dozen rifles of all makes and calibers, and 
must say that the Remington autoloading is 
now my favorite gun by all odds. I gave 
this .35 a good test for accuracy, penetration, 
rapidity, ete., and think it would be an in- 
justice to you and my fellow sportsmen not 
to tell you that the test with the other first- 
class guns was but to show that the Reming- 
ton was far pbove the best of them.” 





A SNAP IN WHEELS. 


The Pierce Cycle Co. of Buffalo, N,.Y., are 
making a great hit, through their western 
agent, Mr. Tom Botterill, 1643 California 
street, Denver, with their new “Arrow” 
cycles. These machines, as we have seen by 
perecpelly mee Se, are as good as the 

icycles we used to have to pay $100 to $125 
for, and only sell for $25; with New Depart- 
ure or Morrow coaster brake, $5 extra. hey 
are solid under the Pierce guarantee, have 
steel-drop center rims, aluminum finish, 20, 
22 and 23-inch frames, Arrow brand tires, 
1% or 1% inch; reversible handle bars; two- 
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piece cranks; Lefevre chain and Genessee 
pedals. No one can lose by buying such a 
wheel. Those ir the rural districts can send 
their order and remittance with the utmost 
security and guarantee of being pleased. 
Those of our western readers who want some 
thing good at a bargain should write Mr 
Botterill at once. Eastern readers should 
correspond with the Buffalo house 





FROM HOME AND ABROAD. 


I have much pleasure in sending you here- 
with my subscription for the coming twelve 
months. Your magazine has always given 
me much pleasure, especially the photo- 
— of living animals. It has made won- 

erful progress since first I took it, and is 
now, I think, the best monthly of the kind 
published. Cc. MESSITER 

Espletta, Ciboure Street, Jean de Luz Bas- 
ces Pyrenees, France. 


I enclose $3 for two subscriptions to Out- 
door Life. Please begin these immediately, 
for a month without Outdoor Life is like a 
week without water. BOYD SANDERS 

Hooper, Neb. 


A QUERY ANSWERED. 

A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., Newark, N. J 
received the following letter: 

I have been using your fishing reels fo: 
the last ten years and want nothing bette: 
Have two “Expert” and a “Featherlight,” b 
I wish to learn the art of bait-casting I 
have. a rod and put on your “Expert” but 
somehow can’t manage it properly. Have you 
a reel that is better for bait-casting than t 
“Expert?” You see, I am a fly caster; out 
here there is no bait-casting. 

Leadville, Colo. JOHN HEATH 


They also received a letter from Dr. C. M 
Lucky of Plainfield, N. J.. which answers the 
above and which is as follows: 

About a year ago Iprocured one of your 
“Takapart” reeis and have since given it a 
thorough trial. I gave it the severe test of 


casting 1% cunces of lead—enough to have 
ruined any other reel of similar size (60 
yards) that I have ever used. After using it 


under such severe conditions, both in prac- 
tice casting and actual fishing, I used the 
Same reel in the tournament just closed in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, winning 
both the quarter and half-ounce bait-casting 
events from the most expert class of con- 
testants. In the contests my opponents used 
reels costing all the way from 315 to $50, of 
the most celebrated makes in the country 





NOTES. 


A. S. Coon of Fresno, Cal., writes: “I am 
past sixty, but can still hit a house by get 
ans inside and closing the doors and win 
ows.” 


At Rapid City, S. D., April 10th, Mr. F. T. 
Maugh won the “25-target handicap and gold 
= 5 al breaking 21 out of 25 with U. M. C. 
shells, 


At Anaconda, Mont., May 18th, J. L. D 


Morrison broke 120 out of 125 in practice 
with the gun club boys, using his U. M. C 
steel-lined load, and at Butte, on the 17th 


he broke 148 out of 150—99%—-with the same 
combination. 


BE. L. ‘Mathewson, driving a Thomas 
Forty roadster. broke the American 50-mile 


record for_steck cars in Denver on June Ist 
covering the distance in 56 minutes 43% sec- 
onds. he Stevens-Durvea car, driven by G 


A. Maxwell, was second. 
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At the tournament at Randall, Ia., on May 
7th, first professional average won by R. R. 
Barber—185 out of 200. First amateur by 
Wallace—184 out of 200. Second amateur by 
Maland—173 out of 200. All of the above 
shot Dead Shot smokeless. 


At the late Texas state shoot Mr. W. E. 


Crosby, an amateur, shooting his Lefever 
gun, scored 513 out of 545 targets, winning 
high amateur average. Mr W. IL. Wade, 


shooting his Lefever gun, won high profes- 


sional average, scoring 515 out of 545 tar- 
gets. 

Geo. W. Maxwell, the well-known one- 
armed shooter, broke 575 out of 600—nearly 
96%—at the three-day tournament given by 


the Missouri Game and Fish Protective Asso- 


ciation. Mr. Maxwell was only two birds be- 
hind the high professional He used, as 
usual, U. M. C. steel-lined Arrow shells. 


At the two days’ tournament held at Cha- 
nute, Kan., April 19th and 20th, high profes- 


sional and general average was won by Mr. 
Ed O’Brien, shooting Peters factory-loaded 
shells; score, 362 out of 380, a trifle better 
than 95 per cent. Mr. C. D. Plank, also 


using Peters ammunition, tied for third aver- 
age. 


At Greenville, Ohio, Apri! 22d, 


Mr. C. A. 
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Young, shooting with Peters shells, tied for 
first average, with a’score of 91 out of 100. 
The only reason Mr. Young did not get the 
other nine targets was that they were 
thrown about 200 yards, more or less, and 
nothing short of a small cannon would have 
stopped them, 


A beautiful booklet describing the scen- 
ery of Colorado has just been issued by the 
passenger department of the D. & R. G. Rail- 
way Co., Denver. It is called “Around the 
Circle,” illustrating and describing a 1,000- 
mile trip through the Rockies. It is sent 
free to anyone requesting it by S. K. Hooper, 
G. P. A., Denver. 


At Pine Bluff, Ark., May 22d and 23d, the 
Lefever gun won high average, score 381 out 
of 400. A postal card bearing your address 
will bring you one of their 1907 catalogs, 
fully describing the many advantages of the 
Lefever guns and explaining their famous 
system of boring. Address Lefever Arms 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


At Fort Scott, Kan., April 15th, Mr. Miles 
J. Maryott, representing the Peters Cartridge 
Company, and shooting Peters factory-loaded 
shells, made a score of 75 straight, being 
high man for the day. Mr. Maryott is a won- 
derful shooter with both rifle and shotgun, 
but admits that he never did so well as since 
he began using Peters ammunition exclu- 
sively. 


H. M. Bostwick, one of the oldest anglers 
in Colorado, who conducts the Bostwick Gun 
and Sporting Goods Company in Denver, has 
received a big stock of C. F. Orvis rods, flies, 
etc. He also has a full line of the Howarth 
and other trout flies. His line of fishing 
tackle and sporting goods is most complete, 
and if any reader is in trouble, a postal to 
Mr. Bostwick will make him feel better, 


During the week ending June ist, Mrs. 
Ad. Topperwein shot as_ follows: yons, 
Kan., 100-96 (high gun); Abilene, Kan., 50-48; 
Herington, Kan., 60-56; Kansas City, Mo., 
200-190 (high gun). Her shooting at Kansas 
City was made in a steady rain and was high 
over a field of fifty shooters. The above rec- 
ord of 95% shows what can be done with 
Dead Shot smokeless, which Mrs. Topperwein 
always shoots. 


At the Texas State Shoot, W. E. Crosby 
won the amateur honors with U. M. C. shells, 
breaking 511 out of 545 targets shot at. 
Roscoe Cook won the championship medal in 
Texas, at doubles, shooting a emington 
autoloading shotgun and Nitro Club shells, 
scoring 43 out of 50 targets. R. J. Jackson 
and Roscoe Cook won the team medal, 
breaking 47 out of 50 targets with U. M. C. 
Nitro Club shot shells, 


The second annual angling tournament of 
the Catalina Light Tackle Club will be held 
during the months intervening between May 
1 and October 1, 1907. The Catalina Light 
Tackle Club of Catalina Island, Cal, as 
been organized for the purpose of encour- 
aging the use of light tackle in the taking of 
the game fish of the waters of Santa Catalina 
Island, for the protection of same, and in the 
interests of a higher standard:-of sport. 


Paul Steuck of 1659 Lawrence _ street, 
Denver, has invented a trout bait which is 
called Steuck’s Colorado trout spinner, which 
is being taken*up and handled by sporting 
goods hous¢€. in the Bast. Mr. Steuck has 
painted these lines to resemble the different 
kinds of bugs,and some of the most noted 
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», SHOT SHELLS 
















THE STEEL LINING IN U. M. C. 
SMOKELESS SHELLS 


has a double purpose. It strengthens the shell and so protects the gun and the 

shooter from injury. It also promotes perfect combustion. It makes the best 

shells better yet. Perfect primers and uniform wadding are other U.M.C. 

features. W.H. Heer broke 96. 3% of 14,055 flying targets with Arrow Shells 
Specify U. M. C. for Field or Trap. 

THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency. 313 Broadway. New York City 





THE RECOIL.RELOADS IT 


SPEED? Loaded in !, second—5 shots discharged 


in one second. That’s American action. 


POWER? Its striking force is that of a mighty 


hammer nearly a ton in weight. 
ACCURACY? 5 bullets ina 1 inch circle at 75 yards. 
SAFETY? A solid breech. Cartridge is locked in 


‘—, the chamber until bullet and gas have left the rifle. 


fi  Take-Down System, .35, .32 and .30 


Remington Calibres. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
ILION, WN. Y. 


—— +Agency, 
315 Broadway New York City. 
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anglers in the West, including Mr. Steuck, 
have had great success with them. They are 
sent by mail to anyone at the price of 25 
cents each, fitted with a No. 10 treble hook. 


Mrs. Ad 
scores: 
professional 

200-190 (first 

Springs, Kan., 

Ottawa. 

pro- 
and 

average). 


20th 
made the following 
Atchison, Kan., 200-169 (third 
average); Valley Falls, 
professional average); Bonner 
50-48 (first professional average); 
Kan., 200-191 and 200-194—385 
fessional average); Chanute, Kan 
200-177—338 (fourth professional 
The conditions at Chanute were very hard, 
cold and windy. Mrs. Topperwein always 
shoots Dead Shot smokeless 


For the week ending Apr 
Topperwein 


Kan 


{ second 
180-161 


The J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company 
now attaching tags containing detailed 
information, points of merit, ete., to all of 
their firearms. They are the first in the fire- 
arm manufacturing field to adopt this up-to- 
date plan of acquainting both the trade and 
the consumer with the uses of the 
many models which comprise their extensive 
and varied line. On this tag 
found valuable pointers regarding the 
of the individual firearm, what to do 
what not to do to insure best re 


are 


exact 
will also be 
care 
and 


sults 


Mr. Fred W. Smith of Waterbury, Conn., 
in a recent letter to Ed F. Haberlein, writes: 
“IT have an old setter, old, that 
was given to me. He had been badly spoiled 
and considered worth not one cent. I fol- 
lowed instructions as given in ‘The Amateur 
Trainer,’ and, after but a weeks, when 
his former master hunted with me one day, 
he could hardly believe that this was the 
same dog. I am dead in love with him now 
and would refuse a cool hundred dollars for 
him to-day. Experienced sportsmen 
hunted with me say that they 
dog obe: with more precision.” 


nine 


years 


few 


who 
never saw a 


One of the most promising young photog- 
raphers in western America is Mr. Charles 
S. Price of 1643 Champa street, Denver. Mr. 
Price is one of the few artistic photographers 
who is making a specialty of developing, 
printing and enlarging for amateurs His 
pictures have been hung in the London and 
other famous salons of Europe and America, 
he having attained to a proficiency in the 
real art reached by but few He treats neg- 
atives sent him according to the values that 
they contain, developing them in different 
solutions until he gets their fullest values 
Anyone sending him work can rely on it be- 
ing handled in a careful 
ner 


and efficient man- 


An art which has not heretofore been ex- 
ploited to a considerable extent is that of 
making up photographic albums suitable for 
the various sizes of snap-shot prints and in 
the sizes suitable for numbers of 
suitable colored leaves to best 
the prints to This study 


various 
prints in 


show advantage 


LIFE 


has been taken up by F. M. Dille, 307 Conti- 
nental building, Denver, and with fine re- 
sults. His albums are made up in dark, 
bottle-green leaves, bound in seal grain 
black leather. He is only making them up 
in a small way now for exclusive patrons, 
but the effects he obtains are beautiful. The 
idea in making smaller albums, as Mr. Dille 
that the photos of the various trips 
may be placed in separate albums. 


does, is 


On April 27th Mr. L. P. Ittel finished his 
score in the 100 shot .22 caliber championship 
match at the Pittsburg Sportsmen's Show 
with the wonderful total of 2,479 out of a 
possible 2,500 points. This is the highest 
score made during the winter of 1906-7 by 
Mr. Ittel or anyone else, and demonstrates 
very clearlv two things: First, that he is 
one of the leading, if not the best expert in 
this particular style of shooting, and that his 
winning of the United States championship 
at Rochester last January was in no sense an 
accident. Second, that Peters cartridges, 
which Mr. Ittel used in the Pittsburg match, 
as well as in all his shooting, are actually 
better than any other make, possessing 
greater accuracy, uniformity and cleanliness. 


Our local optician, Mr. Paul Weiss, 1606 
Curtis street, Denver, has added to his exten- 
sive stock of field glasses what appears to 
us to be the most marvelous invention which 
has ever come to our notice. It is a field 
glass of most excellent quality, provided with 
an arrangement by which the distance of any 
object in the field of view can be instantly 
measured, and with surpassing accuracy. The 
possible errors appear to be about 1%, while 
the range is from 10 to 500 meters. While 
the actual magnification of the glass is only 
four diameters, the abundance of light and 
the exceptional stereoscopic power make it 
far more agreeable to an eight-power glass. 
There is only one reason why this glass will 
not supersede all others, and that is the 
price, which is $150. 


NICHOLS GUN CLEANER 


c 


—— 
PAT. APPO. FOR ~ 


Price $1.00 
: to any address 
Holds any substance; adjustable to any Gauge. 
U— O— TO TRY IT. 
NICHOLS MFG. CO., Beaumont, Tex. 








